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CALGARY, ALBERTA, CANADA 


CALGARY. ALBERTA, CANADA, is a pr. »erous city of 210.000. second only 


to Los Angeles in cars per capita on the North American continent. It is centrally 


situated on railway lines connecting directly to the West. East. North and South. 


around and near Calgary include one of the 
most extensive coal beds in Canada: natural gas in large enough quantities to do 
all of Alberta’s heating and cooking. 


Rich natural resources discovered 


and to export by pipeline as well. There are 
over 75 types of manufacturing businesses located in Calgary and 2.500 new jobs 
are created annually. 


THE LOCAL UNIT of the National Retail Credit 


Association is the ©; 
Credit Granters Association with 


a membership in the National Association 


as of July 10. 1958. Don Morton is manager. of the local association. 
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Sometimes 


You Can’t Afford to Miss 


A hunter can't afford to miss when a tiger 
is leaping at him. You face a different sit- 
uation, but you can't afford to miss either. 


In the rush of fall shopping be certain to 
secure Factbilt reports on your credit cus- 
tomers. One telephone call will help keep 
you from missing, too. 


Factbilt ret 


Associatep Crepit Bureaus of America Ine. 


7000 Chippewa Street St. Louis 19, Missouri 





Officers and Directors 
NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


International Headquarters, 375 Jackson Avenue 
Saint Louis 5, Missouri 





Officers, 1958-1959 


President 
J. C. GILLILAND Pullman Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, Illinois 
First Vice President 
Davin K. BLAIR H. Liebes and Company, San Francisco, California 
Second Vice President 
Ear_Le A. NIRMAIER W. Wilderotter & Company, Newark, New Jersey 
Third Vice President 
L. A. BRUMBAUGH Valley National Bank, Phoenix, Arizona 
General Manager-Treasurer 
L. S. CROWDER 375 Jackson Avenue, St. Louis 5, Missouri 
Assistant General Manager-Assistant Treasurer, Secretary 
ARTHUR H. Hert 375 Jackson Avenue, St. Louis 5, Missouri 
Assistant Secretary, Educational Director 
LEONARD BERRY 375 Jackson Avenue, St. Louis 5, Missouri 


Directors, 1958-1959 


*Henry C. ALEXANDER Belk Brothers Company, Charlotte, North Carolina 
*DEAN ASHBY The Fair, Fort Worth, Texas 
*E. K. BARNES First National Bank, Spokane, Washington 
N. F. BELLEPERCHE Baum & Brody Limited, Windsor, Ontario, Canada 
*Kaa F. BLUE Foundation Plan, Inc., New Orleans, Louisiana 
R. L. BrucHEY The Hecht Company, Baltimore, Maryland 
Forrest R. BRUNSON Emery, Bird, Thayer, Kansas City, Missouri 
*Harry L. BUNKER H. C. Capwell Company, Oakland, California 
Mrs. DARLEEN CROCKER Loring, Short & Harmon, Portland, Maine 
DonNELL V. Davis Buffums’, Long Beach, California 
A. L. DeMarco Family Finance Corporation, Miami, Florida 
RALPH E. DyRESON The Third National Bank, Rockford, Illinois 
Haro_p A. GENSER Genser & Sons, Ltd., Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 
Dewey D. GODFREY Bank of Charlotte, Charlotte, North Carolina 
E. L. GOODMAN Burger-Phillips Company, Birmingham, Alabama 
*WIMBERLEY C. GOODMAN Reynolds-Penland Company, Dallas, Texas 
Frep R. HAcHTEL Gimbei Brothers, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
E. G. HARLAN Riley’s Store, Boise, Idaho 
Cari G. KAESSNER Kaufman’s, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
M. J. KEARNEY Goldstein-Migel Company, Waco, Texas 
Jack P. Ler Frankenberger’s, Charleston, West Virginia 
Joun W. Loos Foremost Dairies, Jacksonville, Florida 
CHARLES C. MANNING The Paul H. Rose Corporation, Norfolk, Virginia 
Mrs. Mary Morcan Clark Optometrists, Houston, Texas 
*Eart E. Pappon Lammert Furniture Company, St. Louis, | 
WituraM E. PHILLIPs Larsen & Associates, Spokane, Washington 
Henry P. RABey Savannah Gas Company, Savannah, Georgia 
VERNON E. RASMUSSEN Evergreen Cemetery Company of Seattle, Seattle, Washinst 
*HucH L. REAGAN Cain-Sloan Company, Nashville, Tennesse 
WiiuiaM A. REED Kays-Newport, Providence, Rhode Island 
Cuar.es D. RENO Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney, St. Louis, Missouri 
*JosepH H. Riccs First National Bank, Jacksonville, Florida 
Evans ROBERTS Welsh and Levy, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
*RicHArp T. SCHATZ Washington Water Power Company, Spokane, Washingtor 
*Royce SEHNERT The Wichita Eagle, Wichita, Kansas 
Lewis B. SKINNER Wm. H. Roberts & Sons, Indianapolis, Indiana 
L. S. Somers McCurdy and Company, Rochester, New York 
WILLIAM F. STREETER Boutell’s, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
HuGH TALLENT Charles F. Berg, Inc., Portland, Oregon 
*WILLiaM J. TATE Charles Ogilvy Limited, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada 
*Ex_pon L. TAYLOR Glen Bros. Music Company, Ogden, Utah 
CALVIN J. VEITH Southern California Music Company, San Diego, California 
JoHN A. WARD Lovelace Clinic, Albuquerque, New Mexico 
*JosepH A. WHITE The Fair, Chicago, Illinois 


* Past Presidents active in credit work Credit Women's Breakfast Clubs of North Ameri 


Advisory Board of Past Presidents 


FRANK BATTy 85 Moraga Highway, Orinda, California 
FRANKLIN BLACKSTONE 153 Courtney Mill Road, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
G. C. Driver 28552 Detroit Road, Westlake, Ohio 
ERWIN KANT Twin Waters Resort, Sayner, Wisconsin 
L. M. KarPELEs Burger-Phillips Company, Birmingham, Alabama 
Leopo.tp L. MEYER Meyer Brothers, Inc., Houston, Texas 
L. T. PEASE 18915 Atlantic Boulevard, Miami Beach, Florida 
J. Gorpon Ross Rochester Gas and Electric Corporation, Rochester, New York 
Rosert A. Ross Neiman-Marcus, Dallas, Texas 
RALPH W. WaTsoNn Watson Company, Inc., Spokane, Washington 
CLARENCE E. WOLFINGER 223 East Mt. Pleasant Avenue, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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Meet Your New National Officers 


Elected at the 44th Annual Conference of the N.R.C.A., Los Angeles, California, July 12-16, 1958 





J. C. Gilliland 


J. C. Gr.iLanp, President, was 
born in Holmestead, Pa. In col- 
lege he studied electrochemistry 
but an extension course in col- 
lection agency management got 
him started in his own agency. 
Later studies in business admin- 
istration, law and accounting led 
him into credit management. His 
background includes experience 
in the collection agency, jewelry, furniture, clothing, 
department store, mail order and banking fields, in 
Pittsburgh, New York, Detroit and Chicago. He has 
served as interviewer, credit manager, agency and 
chain supervisor, store superintendent, general credit 
manager and company officer. In 1952 he joined the 
Pullman Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago, to manage 
its Shoppers Charge Account Department. In 1954 he 
was made assistant vice president and now supervises 
all phases of retailer sales financing except auto and 
home improvement. He is a director and past presi 
dent of the Retail Credit Association of Cook County 
and of the Charge Account Bankers Association. He 
also serves as vice-chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee, National Consumer Credit Conference, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Mr. Gilliland has three married daughters. A younger 
daughter and son are at home with Mr. and Mrs. Gilli- 
land in Bellwood, Ill. His hobby is helping newcomers 
in retail credit, with an occasional do-it-yourself car- 
pentry project or auto trip for temporary diversion. 





Earle A. Nirmaier 


Ear.e A. Nirmater, Second Vice 
President, was born in Newark, 
New Jersey. He was educated in 
Irvington, N. J., and has lived in 
Maplewood, N. J., for the past 29 
years. He has been connected 
with retail work all his life and 
for 18 years has been with W. W. 
Wilderotter and Co., one of New 
Jersey's largest furniture and ap- 
pliance stores, as credit manager and later general 
budget director. In 1947-1948 and again in 1956-1957 he 
was president of the Retail Credit Association of New 
Jersey and served as director for several years. He is 
also a director of the Garden State Credit Bureau, 
Clifton, N. J.; president of District Two of the National 
Retail Credit Association and has been a director at 
large on the Board of Directors of the National Associ- 
ation. He is a member of Veslage Lodge 255, F. & A.M. 
and attends Kilburn Memorial Presbyterian Church in 
Newark of which he has been a member for the last 
33 years. He has been a trustee in the church for the 
past eleven years and is now a ruling elder. He was 
recently appointed chief of the Auxiliary Fire Depart- 
ment of Maplewood, New Jersey. 

He is married and they have two children, a son, 
Earle A., Jr., and a daughter, Mrs. Arnold W. Spelker. 
Mr. Nirmaier enjoys all sports. He is an enthusiastic 
bowler, participating in several leagues. 
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David K. Blair 


Daviy K. Btatr, First Vice 
President, was born in Alameda, 
California, and has lived in San 
Francisco since 1946 when he ac- 
cepted the position of credit man- 
ager for H. Liebes & Company. 
He was president of the San 
Francisco Associated Retail Cred- 
it Men in 1951. He was presi- 
dent of District 11 of the N.R.C.A., 
and has been chairman of the Educational Committee 
since 1952. He served as general chairman of our An- 
nual Conference in San Francisco in 1954. For 28 years 
he has been a member of the Boy Scouts, serving as Scout- 
master, District Commissioner and is now Commodore 
for the Sea Scouts in the San Francisco area. He is 
moderator of the First Congregational Church of San 
Francisco, having served as deacon and chairman of the 
Board of Trustees. He is also treasurer for the Northern 
California Council of Congregational Churches. While 
in Vallejo he was active in the Kiwanis Club. In 1952-54 
he was president of the Monterey Heights Homes Asso- 
ciation. At present he is a member of the operating 
committee of the Credit Bureau of San Francisco. In 
his spare time he paints, papers, and redecorates his 
home, plays the piano, Hammond organ, and records. 

Mr. and Mrs. Blair live at 1230 Monterey Blvd., San 
Francisco, Calif. They have one married daughter and 
two sons, one married. 


L. A. Brumbaugh 


L. A. Brumsaucu, Third Vice 
President, was born near Hebron, 
Neb. In 1916 he graduated from 
Cotner College with an A.B. and 
in 1916-18 did graduate work in 
the Universities of Colorado and 
Minnesota. In 1922 he graduated 
from Yale with a B.D. cum laude. 
His college and university work 
prepared him for the ministry to 
which he was ordained in 1916. He served his church 
as pastor in Omaha and Fairbury, Neb., from 1922-29, 
and in Salina, Kan., from 1929-1938 when, because of 
health reasons, he left the ministry. He moved to Arizona 
and received a position as loan officer in the Instalment 
Loan Department of the Valley National Bank, and was 
successively made assistant manager, assistant cashier, 
assistant vice president and manager, and vice president. 
For many years he has been an officer of the local credit 
bureau and has served as president of the Phoenix 
Lender’s Exchange. He is a 33rd degree Scottish Rite 
Mason; past president of the Hiram Club; and a member 
of the Phoenix Executives Club. A member of the 
Phoenix Christian Church he served as teacher, elder 
and chairman of the board. 

Mr. and Mrs. Brumbaugh live at 1816 North 11th Ave., 
Phoenix, Arizona. They have one married daughter. His 
hobbies are community service, reading and writing, and 
working on his lawn. 
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ALGARY, situated on the eastern 
edge of the foothills to the 
Rocky Mountains at an altitude of 
3,438 feet, nearly three-quarters of a 
mile above sea level, was established 

in 1875. At this time the Northwest 
Mounted Police, now the Royal Ca- 
nadian Mounted Police, were sent 
to this part of the country due to 
rumours of impending troubles. At 
tht time the police established a 
settlement at the confluence of the 
Bow and Elbow Rivers and named it 
“Calgary” after a castle in Scotland, 
the name being a Gaelic word mean- 
ing “clear running water.” 

For eight years the location of 
what is now a flourishing city 
amounted to no more than the 
fort, however, in 1883 the Canadian 
Pacific Railway pushed west to 
Calgary and the first train arrived in 
that year. In the following year with 
a population of 500 the town of Cal- 
gary was incorporated. 

A great ranching industry devel 
oped with Calgary as one of the 
main centres of cattle marketing, 
largely by the moving of herds north 
from the overgrazed United States 
ranges, subsequently, a large meat 
packing industry was established 
and by 1893 Calgary had developed 
so rapidly it was granted a charter 
as a city. 

In 1914 oil was discovered in the 
Turner Valley District southwest of 
the city which brought a new era to 
the district and to the city, which 
boasted a population at that time of 
approximately 50,000. 


police 
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Credit Bureau of Calgary 


DON MORTON, Manager 


The year 1915 say the forming of 
the Credit Bureau of Calgary by 
Harry O. Schultz and Jack Dewey 
Mr. Schultz, who was formerly a 
banker and certainly a natural born 
salesman, initially did the business 
promotion work which, when start- 
ing from scratch, must have been a 
tremendous task. His partner, Jack 
Dewey, handled the office and for 
some time the staff consisted of only 
these two gentlemen and a girl. 

the city’s population grew, the busi- 
ness received by the Credit Bureau 
progressed accordingly until at the 
time of the second major discovery 
of oil at Leduc in 1948, the bureau 
was located on Eighth Avenue West, 
the main street in the city, with a 
staff of approximately 20 people 
serving a population of 100,000. 

In 1949 the Credit Bureau moved 
to new and more spacious accommo- 
dations at Eighth Avenue and First 
Street West, the main intersection 
of the city, and substantially en- 
larged its operation. 

In the year 1951 Jack Dewey died 
and Harry Schultz was left to run 
the operation by himself. Subse- 
quently, Mrs. Nedra Carson from 
Boise, Idaho, joined the firm and 
when Harry Schultz died in 1953, 
Mrs. Carson assumed management. 

Mr. Schultz, a well-known figure 
in both credit bureau and credit 
granters circles throughout Canada 
and the United States, was sadly 
missed by members of the credit 
profession. One of the high lights of 
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his career was the 34th Annual In- 


ternational Consumer Credit Con- 
ference held at Banff, Alberta, in 
1948 with the Calgary Credit Bureau 
and Calgary Credit Granters as hosts 
headed by him. The conference was 
declared one of the best on record 
and much of this was due to the 
efforts and organization of Harry 
Schultz. 

The Credit Bureau of Calgary is 
still located at the 
Eighth Avenue and First Street 
West. arrangements are 
now being made to move to larger 
and more modern offices in keeping 
with the growth of the city, which 
now boasts a population of approxi- 
mately 230,000. In September of 1957 
the bureau came under the present 
ownership and the management of 
Don Morton. There has been con- 
siderable reorganization and mod- 
ernization of offices and methods of 
handling with every effort being 
made to keep abreast of current 
practices. The most recent being the 
installation of electronic equipment 
for the transmitting of credit re- 
ports. 

The Credit Granters’ Association 
in Calgary has for many years been 
a very strong organization and has 
maintained a substantial voice in 
the operation of the Credit Bureau. 
Along with the progressive city of 
Calgary the Credit Bureau promises 
to progress too and maintain a very 
high standard of service to local and 
national credit granters. xn 
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Credit Granting and Collections 


S. W. Goods 


Office Manager, The Nielson Furniture Company, Limited 


UR PRESENT DAY policy of 

extensive advertising, pressure 
selling, and the acceptance of instal- 
ment or time payments for custom- 
ers’ purchases, resolves a need for a 
sensible controlled credit granting 
and collection policy. Any retail out- 
let that can handle its own financing 
on instalment sales has a distinct ad- 
vantage over competitors who must 
discount their sale agreements. The 
efficiency and effectiveness of the 
credit department will be reflected 
in the company’s profit and loss 
state at the end of the year. A good 
credit department exercising an ef- 
fective collection policy carries mo- 
mentum to the sales department in 
keeping payments up to date and 
the customer vulnerable for addi- 
tional purchases, as a good customer 
will usually buy where he does not 
owe any money, or where payments 
are up to date. The past-due ac- 
count is a detriment to the business, 
until collected or written off as a 


bad debt. 


Good Collection Procedure 


Good collection procedure starts 
when the customer submits his ap- 
plication for credit. Full and com- 
plete information should be secured 
at this time regarding residence, po- 
sition, length of service with present 
employer, fixed or other owned as- 
sets, past credit references, and the 
names and addresses of one or more 
relatives, in the event that the cus- 
tomer may have to be located as a 
skip later on. The terms and ar- 
rangements should be discussed and 
mutually agreed upon, and the com- 
pany’s policy of service and payment 
requirement should be thoroughly 
explained to the customer, who 
should leave the office with a clear 
picture in his. mind of what the 
company will do for him, and, also, 
what the company expects from him 
relative to the obligation he has just 
assumed. A report through the local 
credit bureau on how he pays his 
accounts should be secured and no- 
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tated on his card for future refer- 
ence, as a slow-paying customer will 
require more attention and prodding 
than a prompt payer. Every applica- 
tion should be studied and analyzed 
on its individual merits, and the 
credit granter should be thoroughly 
satisfied in his own mind that the 
customer can pay for his purchase 
as arranged, barring any unforeseen 
circumstances. 


Request Payment 


When the first payment becomes 
due and is not received and the cus 
tomer has neglected to contact the 
office within a period of seven days 
with an explanation, the office should 
contact the customer, either by tele- 
phone, letter or personal call, and 
request payment. It should be ex- 
plained to the customer pleasantly 
but firmly, that budget privileges 
were granted only on the one con- 
dition, that the payments would be 
made when due, to which the cus 
tomer agreed at the time of sale, 
and if the customer did not intend 
to, or could not live up to this agree 
ment, then the privileges granted 
would have to be revoked. This first 
contact is most important and usual- 
ly determines the future classifica- 
tion of the account. The custome: 
now dispels any idea he may have 
had in his mind that the company 
will tolerate laxity in payment, and 
if circumstances necessitate skipping 
payments later on, it is usually one 
of his other creditors that suffers, 
someone more tolerant and under 
standing. It’s the squeaky wheel that 
gets the grease, or payment in this 
case, and it should be realized that 
it is more profitable and less work 
to keep an account from getting in 
arrears, than to collect it after it 
has become past due. Speed and ac 
tion is the essence of success. When 
the customer does not cooperate with 
regard to payment arrangement and 
the account reverts into the “no 
good category,” immediate 
should be taken, legally if 


action 


neces 


sary, to effect collection or repossess 
the merchandise and thereby save 
greater expense and inconvenience 
later on. It is better to lose a customer 
and collect the account, than to lose 
both customer and account. 

The present evidence of recession 
has also created an unusual situa- 
tion or problem in credit granting. 
Although volume of business has 
started to decline, overhead has re- 
mained high, or in a great many 
cases, increased, and the retailer is 
faced with the problem of reconcil- 
ing increased costs with declining 
revenue. As a result we have great- 
er emphasis on sales, with the in- 
novation of the no down payment, 
small monthly payments and long 
terms. This trend is a fallacy that 
can result in serious repercussions 
later on and can be likened to a 
person trying to pull himself up by 
his bootstraps. If the customer is un 
able to pay for the purchase in a 
reasonable length of time, the sale 
should not be forced on the basis 
that the same present payments can 
be extended over a longer period of 
time, except in a few exceptional 
circumstances. In no case should the 
amount of credit be increased when 
payments are already in arrears, and 
the customer is experiencing diffi 
culty in meetings his present com- 
mitments. The amount of equity the 
customer owns on his purchase, and 
the length of time he will require 
to pay for it, is usually a fair indi- 
cation of how good the account will 
turn out to be, and how much effort 
will be required to collect it 

To ensure successful collection re- 
sults, the following points should be 
kept in mind, as they are most im- 
portant: 

(1) Sales are properly made 

(2) Full information is secured so 
that a sensible decision can be made 
with regard to credit granting 

(3) The account is kept 
constant control. 

(4) Prompt taken in 
event of nonpayment. xk 
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Customer Preference 
Applied to the Credit Department 


G. N. Abbott 


Credit Manager, Hudson’s Bay Company, 


UCH HAS BEEN said and writ- 
ten about the “Customer Pref- 
erence” method of merchandising. 
Reduced to simple terms this is 
merely an analysis of your stock to 
ensure that you have the type of 
merchandise the customers want to 
buy at the time they want to buy 
it. This is common sense and a logi- 
cal approach to merchandising. There 
is no reason why the same thinking 
cannot be applied to the selling of 
services. The credit department is 
a selling department primarily, but 
its stock is composed of intangibles 
such as service, atmosphere, per- 
sonality and ethics. In one way or 
another, the credit department prob- 
ably has more contacts with the cus- 
tomers of your store than any other 
department and it is sobering to 
think of how often a store is judged 
by its credit personnel. 

I believe credit executives gener- 
ally are realizing that proper cus- 
tomer relations are the best and 
most effective form of credit sales 
promotion. It is just possible that a 
cycle has been completed. During 
the war years and postwar years, 
the rapid turnover of staff resulted 
in “assembly line” handling of cus- 
tomers and streamlined short cuts 
in processing customers were adopt- 
ed. With staff stabilization and in- 
creased competition for the consumer 
dollar, it is time we returned, to a 
much greater degree, towards a more 
professional approach in the matter 
of customer contacts. This does not 
imply that we are to throw out our 
advances in cost saving ideas, but it 
does mean that we have to under- 
take intensive staff training programs 
so that, along with cost efficiency, 
we develop a warm, friendly, and 
personalized approach in every cus- 
tomer contact, more reminiscent of 
the prewar days of retail credit. 

Accordingly, it is essential that 
we regularly take stock of the serv- 
ice we offer to customers in the 
various types of contacts we have 
with them. Let us examine our op- 
eration from the customer’s point of 
of view under the following main 
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headings: The Initial Contact, The 
Credit Interview, The Authorization, 
The Account Rendering, Account 
Adjustments, Cashiering Service, 
Telephone Contact, General In- 
quiry, The Collection Approach and 
Customer Appreciation. 


The Initial Contact 


Try to visualize a customer ap- 
proaching your department for the 
first time. Is the layout welcoming? 
Does she get the feeling that we are 
glad to see her and that we are 
eager to serve her? Or is the gen- 
eral atmosphere one of indifference 
and disinterest? We all know how 
easy it is to give the customer the 
impression that she is interrupting 
some activity more important than 
serving her by merely facial expres- 
sions or manner of approach. A well- 
trained, extrovert type of reception- 
ist can be invaluable to your whole 
operation. The old cliché about “first 
impressions” is certainly true with 
respect to credit departments. 


The Credit Interview 


Here again the need for proper 
staff training is obvious. There have 
been and still are far too many credit 
interviews conducted in a bored, dis- 
interested, monotone fashion. An in- 
terview should be conducted in a 
conversation style. It is easy for the 
interviewer to make the old pleas- 
ant remark such as “I think you live 
in a lovely part of the city” or “you 
must find your work very interest- 
ing,” etc. It is surprising how the 
customer will be drawn out, and 
the interview can be concluded with- 
out the customer feeling he or she 
has been subjected to an interro- 
gation. The interviewer’s attitude 
should be positive and show an 
eagerness to have the account ap- 
proved as soon as possible, rather 
than look for reasons why the ac- 
count shouldn't be approved. Finally, 
the customer should be thanked gra- 
ciously by name, with a sincere in- 
vitation on the part of the interview- 
er to come back again soon. 


Retail 


The Authorization 


The customer relations aspect of 
authorizing new accounts is simple 
and clear cut. Let there be no fuzzi- 
ness in the customer’s mind as to 
when the account will be approved. 
Never make a promise that will not 
be fulfilled or even imply a promise 
that might not be kept. If a definite 
promise is made, make sure that it 
is followed through. Again, putting 
yourself in the customer’s position 
you will realize that frankness and 
honesty will win her confidence in 
your dependability and sincerity. 


The Account Rendering 


While this is an indirect customer 
contact, it is one of the most impor- 
tant. Many customers, who do not 
have occasion to make a personal 
contact with your department for 
months at a time, base their judg- 
ment of your efficiency on the ac- 
curacy of your statements and the 
promptness with which they are 
mailed. It calls for a realization on 
the part of your billers and sorters 
of the extreme importance of their 
function. An analysis of bill adjust- 
ments often results in a great im 
provement since the cause of many 
errors can be eliminated. 


Bill Adjustments 


Probably no other customer con 
tact has more effect on customer 
good will or loss of it than in the 
case of bill adjustment. It is essential 
that we realize the customer would 
not take the trouble to contact us 
unless she sincerely believes she has 
a complaint, be it real or imaginary. 
If the complaint is real, our staff 
must be trained to apologize simply 
and directly, without any attempt to 
alibi the error or blame some other 
department or individual. The cus- 
tomer is not interested in attaching 
the blame to any particular individ- 
ual, and a frank admission of error 
and an immediate adjustment makes 
a fine impression on her and builds 
up her confidence in your firm’s in- 
tegrity. 





It is important that the majority 
of adjustments be completed at once, 
although it is realized this is not 
possible in every case. Nothing 
seems so unsatisfactory to the cus- 
tomer as a vague promise that the 
“matter will be attended to as soon 
as possible.” 

If the patron has a complaint con- 
cerning the merchandise, then she 
should be escorted personally to the 
department in question, and intro- 
duced to someone in authority who 
is capable of making an immediate 
decision. Never brush the complain- 
ant aside with an indifferent “that’s 
not our department’s responsibility. 
You'll have to see the — De- 
partment.” 

Then there is the case of the party 
who believes an error has been made 
on her account when, in fact, the ac- 
count is quite correct. How prone 
we are to show our superior intel- 
lect, and belittle the customer either 
by word or attitude! Is it not far 
better public relations to explain 
politely and sympathetically the item 
in question, and at the same time, 
express our regrets that the account 
was not rendered more clearly? Not 
only good public relations but just 
plain good manner. 

Reduced to a few words, a bill ad- 
justment well handled wins a friend 
for your company, and if poorly han- 
dled, you lose a friend. 


Cashiering Service 


Far too often, cashiers accepting 
payments on account fall into me- 
chanical routine which does little to 
alleviate the natural pain a customer 
feels when parting with money. I 
believe this could be a tremendous 
field for building good will. An effort 
should be made by the cashier to 
recognize the regular patrons who 
appear at her wicket month after 
month. A smiling recognition and a 
pleasant greeting will bring a warm 
feeling to the customer and make the 
‘ashier’s work more rewarding and 
more fun. Even when the customer 
is not known to the cashier, the 
name of the customer must be ob- 
tained when accepting payment and 
a smiling “Thank you, Mrs. Doe” 
when giving out the receipt costs 
nothing but gains much. 

Many people, when paying ac- 
counts, have general or specific com- 
plaints regarding the store’s service 
or merchandise. While the cashier 
is not in a position to do anything 
about it herself, she should show 
concern and take the time to jot 
down the customer’s name and ad- 
dress and the nature of the com- 
plaint. If the complaint calls for im- 


mediate action, the cashier should 
direct the customer to the proper 
person at once. If the criticism is of 
a general nature the cashier should 
make sure the information is passed 
on to the proper authorities as soon 
as possible. 


Telephone Contacts 


The importance of pleasant and 
efficient telephone contacts cannot 
be overemphasized. Much has been 
written on this subject and much 
will be written, but it is important 
enough to warrant repeating again 
and again. It is a known fact that 
people can be more easily irritated 
by telephone conversations than they 
are normally by face to face discus- 
sion. This is possibly due to the fact 
that the telephone often interrupts 
us when our thoughts are on an- 
other problem. Besides this, not be- 
ing able to see to whom we are talk- 
ing, it is probably natural to visual 
ize the worst. So it is our job to do 
everything in our power to overcome 
this natural antagonism. When call 
ing an individual, it is well to start 
out something like this, after having 
first made sure you have the right 
party: “I'm sorry to disturb you, 
Mrs. Doe. This is Miss Jamieson of 
the Store, Credit Department 
speaking.” When concluding the con- 
versation, take time to thank he: 
for her assistance 

When answering a telephone call 
in your office, be sure to identify 
yourself as well as your department. 
Speak pleasantly and unhurriedly 
and avoid giving the impression that 
you are impatient to conclude the 
conversation and hang up. What 
might seem relatively unimportant 
to you is probably of very real im- 
portance to the customer. Other- 
wise, she would not have taken the 
trouble to phone you. 

There should be a pad beside each 
telephone in your office, so that all 
pertinent information can be taken 
down without asking the customer 
to repeat the conversation or wait 
while you get pen and paper. If it 
is necessary for you to call the cus- 
tomer back, find out when it would 
be convenient and be prompt in re- 
turning the call. Finally, never for 
get the courtesy of thanking the per- 
son for the call. 


General Inquiry 


Many people look to the credit de- 
partment for general information 
about store policies and locations of 
various functions and merchandise. 
We are proud that they do so and 
it is part of the credit department 


training program that the credit per 
sonnel be familiar with the store as 
a whole, its policies, and its services. 
If, by chance, we are asked for some 
information that we cannot answer, 
it is our duty to find out the an 
swer immediately and pass this in 
formation on to the party inquiring, 
rather than simply redirecting the 
individual to another department of 
the store 


The Collection Approach 


This is, of course, the most diffi 
cult contact to make as far as pub 
lic relations are concerned. Nobody 
How 


ever, if we again imagine ourselves 


likes being asked for money 


as the customer, our approach will 
be polite and in good taste. In fair 
ness to our customers, our collec 
tion program should be consistent 
It is neither good business nor good 
ethics to let an account slip for three 
or four months and then, suddenly, 
jump on it with both feet 

Collection managers are forever 
bemoaning the fact that customers 
do not get in touch with them when 
accounts become past due. Possibly 
the reason is we have not given the 
customer a fair or sympathetic hear 
ing in the past 

Our collection personnel must be 
mature in both manner and judg- 
ment and have full control of their 
personal feelings at all times. Cus 
tomers respect a firm that insists on 
prompt payment provided that the 
follow-up is consistent, courteous, 
and when necessary, sympathetic 


Customer Appreciation 


A “Thank you” letter forwarded 
once a year to our prompt-paying cus- 
tomers is not sufficient. In our every- 
day contacts with our credit patrons, 
we can show our appreciation by 
small pleasantries in our conversa 
tions with them. Customer apprecia- 
tion is a state of mind that should 
be instilled into each credit em- 
ployee day in and day out 

Nothing in the above is new, just 
as the basic fundamentals of a retail 
credit operation have not changed 
over the years. For the same reason 
that a physical inventory is taken 
at regular periods year after year, 
it is essential that as credit execu- 


tives, we make periodic critical ap- 
praisals of our 


various services. 
While our assets are listed in dol- 
lars and cents on the operating state- 
ment, our real assets are the people 
who are our customers. Our success 
or failure lies with our ability to 
understand people and to gain and 
hold their confidence. wk 
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HIS ARTICLE is directed to firms 
whose policy does not originate in 
head offices. It is much more difficult 
for credit managers to arrive at a 
policy when they have only the 
benefit of one store’s experience. 

The year 1958 has been termed a 
year of changing With 
credit rapidly becoming a major 
factor in today’s business analysis, 
it is necessary for the credit grant- 
er to take a good look at the econo- 
my as a whole. This applies particu- 
larly to the credit managers of inde- 
pendent companies where much of 
the credit policy is determined by 
them. 


economy. 


Extent of Leniency 

In view of the unemployment sit- 
uation and the increasing difficul- 
ties in marketing our products, the 
big question is how lenient should 
we be in granting credit. Every lo- 
cality varies. Alberta is a land of op- 
portunity with agriculture, oil and 
construction booming. It must be 
remembered that a province cannot 
live unto itself; with any show of 
prosperity an influx of job seekers 
can be expected. Thus the problems 
of the auto worker in Ontario, the 
lack of industries in the Maritimes, 
the closing of the aluminum and pa- 
per mills in British Columbia all be- 
come important in our locality. 

In the years following the lifting 
of credit regulations consumer debt 
rose to new heights. Debt became 
respectable and with this new con- 
cept an estimated 45 per cent of 
all American families have incurred 
consumer debt. Canadian figures are 
not available but it can be assumed 
that the ratio is comparable. It is 
known that as a percentage of per- 
sonal disposable income, credit out- 
standing has risen from a low of 
three per cent in 1943 to a high of 
12 per cent in 1956. The important 
factor is that the 12 per cent repre- 
sents the percentage of credit out- 
standing against the disposable in- 
come of the entire population, and 
not the 45 per cent credit users. 

Credit buying is increasing, but it 
is the tendency of the consumer to 
become indebted beyond his ability 
to pay that presents the major prob- 
lem to the creditor today. 
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“Watchfulness 
The Keynote for Smaller Stores 






Mrs. Marian Collier 


In the spring of 1957 it was de- 
cided by our company to establish 
a credit policy in line with the above 
facts. The bad debts were reviewed 
and, from the information derived, a 
tightening of credit granting was 
established. It is still necessary to 
make changes as present doubtful 
accounts are reviewed. 

While stating our present policy 
it must be remembered that we are 
dealing in non-durables and two- 
thirds of our business is credit. 

In general, we require that the 
credit applicant: 

(a) Be established in the city at 
least one year; 

(b) Be in his present position six 
months to one year, preferably one 
year; 

(c) Have a satisfactory credit his 
tory; 

(d) Have a total indebtedness that 
is in favorable ratio to income. If all 
other requirements are met but in- 
debtedness is high, a larger down 
payment is required. 

We seldom accept applications 
from single members of the Armed 
Services. Exceptions require a down 
payment of 50 per cent. 


Trend in Collections 


Adherence to the above policy 
would seem to reduce credit sales, 
but the figures for the year 1957 
show the largest credit business in 
our history. In the analysis for May, 
1958, slightly under 11 per cent of 
the accounts are over one month in 
arrears. This includes all accounts 
in the hands of outside collection 
agencies. 

A recent survey of the doubtful 
accounts shows a slight change in the 
type of debtor falling into this cate- 
gory. For the first time slow pay 
ments by office workers, owners of 
companies and professional people 
have shown an increase. Checking 
further we find that they are indebt- 
ed to several other firms. Overbuy- 
ing is a major problem. Most of our 
accounts are using revolving credit. 
A large percentage of the doubtfuls 
are accounts which have increased 
their established credit. The custom- 
er who has paid $10.00 per month 
for several years finds it difficult to 
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adjust to increased payments. Wheth- 
er or not the flexible adjustment of 
payments is the answer has not yet 
been determined. This system advo- 
cates the increasing or decreasing of 
payments on a percentage basis of 
the outstanding debt rather than a 
fixed payment based on the percent- 
age of the authorized credit. 

From the figures available at the 
end of the first quarter of 1958, it 
would appear that there has been 
undue pessimism about credit. Col- 
lections, as against previous months 
outstanding, have ranged from 16 
per cent to 20 per cent averaging 
18.2 per cent on revolving ten-month 
credit accounts. Accounts overdue 
three months or more are remaining 
in the 6 per cent category. 

The tendency of the debtor today 
is to become more liquid by paying 
off his debts and banking any sur- 
plus. This naturally reduces sales. 
Our sales have for a long time been 
regarded as a measuring stick for 
our economy. In the month of May 
the first sign of increased 
in the automobile industry has ap- 
peared. The consumer has been a 
little like the bear—hibernating until 
the bad weather disappears. With 
government spending in Canada 
reaching new heights, it looks like 
fairer weather ahead. We can now 
look at granting credit to the less 
favorable risks. Borderline’ cases 
have always been a gamble, but they 
do represent many sales. In defin 
ing “borderline” we are referring to 
those accounts which do not meet 
our qualifications as outlined, and 
not to applicants who have accounts 
in the hands of collection agencies. 
A close check will be kept on these 
and a general policy can be made 
for the following year. 

The year of changing economy, 
1958, is a year of checking and re- 
viewing. 


sales 


Are credit sales decreasing and 
the reasons? 

Are collections maintaining a nor- 
mal percentage? 

Are doubtfuls increasing? 

Are costs out of line? 

These are the four major signposts 
and require constant checking. We 
feel that a write-off of less than one 















per cent to one and one half per 
cent means a large amount of 
business has been missed. It is al- 
Ways necessary to watch your po- 
tential write-off. This is not too diffi- 
cult to estimate. Take two per cent 
of the 1957 credit sales figures as 
maximum for doubtfuls. By June of 
1958 these should be approximately 
one-half of that figure. If less, per- 
haps credit granting has been too 
strict; if more, probably too lenient. 

Our ledgers are set up in four 
controls. All accounts over two 
months in arrears are kept at the 
back of each control. This elimi- 
nates careless authorizing on these 
accounts, and they are always avail- 
able for checking purposes. 

We cannot stress too strongly the 
necessity for constant checking. It 
is this information which will deter- 
mine the present and future policy 
of the company. Another excellent 
way to keep informed is -to attend 
local credit association meetings and, 
when possible, regional and national 
conferences. 

Credit managers attending group 
meetings at these conferences dis- 
cuss promotion and collection pro- 
cedures and I have found these dis- 
cussions most beneficial. 

Local credit meetings are attend- 
ed by most credit managers and 
cover many fields. They are always 
willing to discuss percentage of 
doubtfuls, collections, age analysis 
and business in general. If there is 
any doubt as to a method of aging 
accounts, or any other information, 
they will be pleased to assist 
you. Do not hesitate to ask. It 
is this exchange of credit informa- 
tion which makes for a_ successful 
credit operation. wk 


Calgary Credit Women 


The Credit Women’s Breakfast 
Club of Calgary, Calgary, Alberta, 
Canada, the second oldest Breakfast 
Club in Canada, was formed many 
years ago and disbanded in 1952. 
During the Consumer Credit Confer- 
ence held at the Palliser Hotel in Oc- 
tober, 1957, it was decided to reac- 
tivate the club. Since reorganizing, 
the membership has grown to 30 en- 
thusiastic members. A credit edu- 
cational course is being sponsored 
by the club for all credit personnel 
in the Stampede City, to commence 
in September, 1958. The bulletin 
“Mountain Tips” was first published 
in April, 1958. All members are 
eagerly looking forward to being 
hostesses at the District Ten Con- 
sumer Credit Conference to be held 
at Banff, Alberta, Canada, in 1960. 


A flip of the switch... 


a press of the button... 


NO HAVOS 


Auto-typist eliminates routine typing 
and dictation...by automation 


Auto-typist brings you office automa 
tion! It’s the fastest, most accurate 
way to handle all repetitive corre 
spondence . . . and it’s true that well 
over half of general offic e ct rrespond- 
ence is routine, or follows a standard 
form. Sales letters, order acknowledg- 
ments, answers to inquiries, collection 
letters, just to name a few, can be 
handled efficiently and economically 
by Auto-typist. Any one of your girls 
can turn out 125 letters a day with an 
Auto-typist—3 to 4 times normal man- 
ual typing output. Any standard office 
typewriter can be converted into an 
automatic typing machine—and one 
average typist can operate as many as 
four Auto-typists 

How Auto-typist works . . . Care- 
fully prepared letters or paragraphs 
are perforated on a paper roll which 
operates the typewriter keys... simi- 


lar to a player-piano roll. Twenty or 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC TYPEWRITER COMPANY + 2323 NORTH PULASKI ROAD «+ CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS 


thirty complete letters can be in- 
cluded, or a series of paragraphs 
which can be combined to make up 
many letters 

Salutations are manually typed, 
then, by merely pushing the num- 
bered button or buttons that corre- 
spond to the letter or paragraphs 
desired, Auto-typist automatically 
picks out the letter, or assembles the 
paragraphs in proper order, and types 
it perfectly! Manual insertions can 
also be made at any point desired. 

The Auto-typist method . the 
perfect push-button method of typing 
automatically offers definite sav- 
ings to every cost-conscious organiza- 


tion. Write for free booklet. 


Awto-tyPist 


MANUFACTURERS OF AUTO-TYPIST, COPY-TYPIST AND CABLE-TYPIST 


Please Mention THE CREDIT WORLD When Writing to Advertisers 




















The Credit Symposium 








THE CREDIT SYMPOSIUM was one of the out- 
standing features of our Annual Conference held in 
Los Angeles, July 12-16, 1958. Five of the talks given 
at the Symposium are reproduced below. 


Taking the Application 


WENDELL B. ROMNEY 
Zion's Cooperative Mercantile Institution 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


REDIT TODAY is merchandised with the same effort 

and showmanship as is used in the selling of goods. 
Management recognizes the importance of credit sales 
to total store volume and profit. The importance of the 
credit sales department to the production of this volume 
and profit is realized and appreciated. Actually, where 
is a better place to begin merchandising credit and build- 
ing good customer relations than in the credit depart- 
ment? The customer’s first contact with a store, in 
many cases, is with the credit department. 

Taking the application then involves more than merely 
listing the customer’s name, address and occupation 
and calling the credit bureau for a report. This first 
contact introduces not only the credit services to the 
customer, but also the friendly attitude of the store. 
The credit department is a sales department. Every 
act, every spoken word by the credit personnel should 
be a continuation of the act of selling begun on the 
sales floor. : 

Surveys show that customers judge a store by the 
quality of its merchandise, the sincerity of its advertis- 
ing and by the treatment they receive from the store’s 
employees. If their reception is friendly, cordial and 
sincere, the customer will feel that the store is friendly. 
The difference between one store and another store 
in a community, in many respects, is the difference in 
the character or personality of each as portrayed by 
the employees. The need of a sound public relations 
policy in the credit department is paramount. One dis- 
courteous act can erase hundreds of dollars worth of 
advertising and selling effort on the sales floor. 

Amos Parrish of the Amos Parrish Company of New 
York, is credited with the following “The most precious 
thing any one man or store—anybody or anything 
can have, is the good will of others. It is something 
as fragile as an orchid—and as beautiful; as precious 
as a gold nugget—and as hard to find; as powerful as 
a great turbine—and as hard to build; as wonderful 
as youth—and as hard to keep.” 

We cannot emphasize too much the importance of 
the credit application interview in establishing a friendly 
relationship between cutomer and store. As one of the 
most valuable contacts of the credit department, the 
interviewer should have certain qualifications including: 

1. She should be courteous and tactful at all times. 
While she is questioning the customer, the customer 
is forming an opinion, based on every word the inter- 
viewer says, her salesmanship, her courtesy and gen- 
eral attitude. Never give the impression you are grant- 
ing the customer a favor by opening an account. Few 
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people want to be dishonest, it recuires interviewing 
skill to prevent as many customers as possible from 
thinking we consider them in this class. 

2. The interviewer should have skill in asking lead 
ing questions. She should be able to separate fact from 
fiction, but without projecting a suspicious attitude. 
The customer is a human being, she has feelings and 
emotions. Consider these feelings, and try to put the 
customer at ease with a friendly smile or cheerful 
greeting. Be a good listener. You can learn much by 
letting the customer talk. 

3. Consider too the age of the applicant. Special 
care should be exercised in interviewing the young 
customer. This may be the first visit to a credit depart- 
ment. The young person may lack the experience and 
poise of an older person. Your understanding and help- 
fulness will establish her as a lifelong friend, or she 
will leave hurt and certainly unfriendly toward the 
store. 

4. The interviewer should have an even temperament. 
She should like people and be able to adjust to dif- 
ferent personalities. She should never argue with a 
customer, because no one ever won an argument with 
a customer. 

5. The interviewer, in a sense, should have teaching 
qualifications. During the course of the interview, terms 
should be explained thoroughly and in an understand- 
able manner. With the various types of credit plans be- 
ing offered, such as the regular 30 day charge account, 
the option charge account and the revolving credit 
accounts in addition to the numerous types of instal- 
ment credit, it is most essential the customer have a 
clear understanding of terms to prevent confusion, a 
past due account and a dissatisfied customer. 

The interviewer occupies a very responsible position. 
Not only must she assist in the development of good 
public relations, but she must also complete the credit 
application, obtaining the facts necessary to permit a 
fair and intelligent appraisal of the request for credit. 
Too little information might result in the acceptance of 
a future bad account, or it might result in refusing a 
customer worthy of credit confidence. 


No Set Rules 


In my opinion, it is difficult to formulate strict rules, 
regulating the taking of an application. Flexibility is 
important in order to adjust to special cases not requir- 
ing a complete and detailed application. Interviewing 
skill and experience will determine the amount of in- 
formation necessary. 

The average application should contain enough in- 
formation to identify the individual as to character, 
capacity and capital. True this is elementary, but never- 
theless very important. Character helps determine the 
willingness to pay. Has he been honest and conscientious 
in personal and business dealings? Does his personal 
habits make him a hazardous prospect? Capacity covers 
his business life. Is he secure in his job? Can he meet 
his obligations when due, or does he already owe more 
than he can pay? Capital applies to his financial condi- 
tion. Has he sufficient resources? Is he financially re- 
sponsible, and are his assets readily convertible into 
cash? 





Let us then consider some of the important infor- 
mation necessary for a complete application. 

1. First, of course, we must have the full name, in- 
cluding the wife’s first name and address, and at least 
the last previous address. Visualize the location from 
the address given. The neighborhood may be an im 
portant factor in determining financial responsibility. 
Living in an expensive area does not necessarily mean 
he pays his bills promptly. He may be overextended 
financially. Or, on the other hand, the address may be 
a trailer park, indicating a transient type customer. 
Of course, all trailer occupants are not bad risks, but 
it is a factor worthy of consideration. 

2. Complete job information is important. If it is a 
large organization, the department and name of the 
foreman or supervisor should be listed. How long has 
he been employed in this particular job? Determine 
his salary, if you sense this question can be asked with- 
out offending. All this information is necessary to assist 
in the establishing of credit limit and to determine 
whether or not he can pay. Also financial responsibility 
may be checked by listing bank or building and loan 
references. The number of dependants should be con- 
sidered in relation to income. For example a man earn- 
ing $400.00 a month with a wife and two children to 
support, other factors being equal, probably would be 
a more secure risk than a man with the same income 
but with six or seven dependents. 

3. Does he own property? Is he buying his home? 
What are his monthly payments on the mortgage? If 
renting, how much does he pay? Does he have other 
income and does his wife work? The answers to these 
questions is helpful in determining whether or not he 
can be forced to pay, if force should be necessary. 

4. Credit references should be listed, and if possible, 
the amount owing each and monthly payments should 
be recorded. With the trend toward instalment buying 
and the expansion of all types of credit, many are 
finding it difficult to meet the monthly instalment. Total 
debt should be analyzed in relation to the total income. 
Maybe all accounts are being paid promptly or satis- 
factorily at the moment, but one more monthly payment 
might be, shall we say, “the instalment that broke the 
debtors budget.” 

5. With industry expanding and disbursing resulting 
in many personnel moves, the need for personal refer- 
ences is becoming more important. The names and ad- 
dresses of both parents and friends not living at the 
same address are helpful if a “skip” develops. 


Future Offers a Challenge 


The future offers a challenge to the credit department 
Competition for the credit customer is increasing. The 
trend toward revolving credit and option charge account 
plans requires an adjustment in our credit philosophy 
and credit thinking of the past years when debt of all 
kinds were frowned upon. With the expansion of credit 
comes the need for accurate credit checking, credit 
checking which will build good will, good public rela- 
tions and produce sufficient factual information through 
the interview to open or reject the account. This desired 
result has been accomplished if the application contains 
enough information to identify the customer by name 
and address, and if you can determine whether or not 
he can pay promptly as indicated by his resources. Will 
he pay promptly, as determined by his paying habits, 
and can he be made to pay if force is necessary, indicated 
by his income and net worth? Finally, verify, the infor 
mation by requesting a credit report from your credit 
bureau. kik 


The Credit Investigation 


HAROLD CADD 
Ransohofts 
San Francisco, California 


ps OF THE credit sales manager’s important func- 
tions, is to determine whether an applicant for 
credit is to be accepted, or rejected. If the applicant 
is to be accepted, it must be with reasonable assurance 
of future profitable credit sales. If it is to be rejected, 
it should first be definitely determined that profitable 
credit sales are not also being rejected. 

In order to assist in his deliberations, it is necessary 
that the credit sales manager obtain other information 
to supplement that given at the time of the interview 
Equally important then, as the interview, is the in 
vestigation or verification of information given by 
the applicant. This additional data will enable the 
analyst to more readily determine the applicant’s 
ability and willingness to pay 

Adequate provision should be made in the credit 
department budget to obtain competent personnel who 
are capable of making an intelligent, thorough, and 
minimun cost investigation. It is not reasonable to be 
lieve that just any clerk without training or experience 
can satisfactorily perform this highly specialized func 
tion. 

However, as more and more pressure has been brought 
by management to cut ever-rising labor costs, there 
has been a tendency by many of us to “Just get by” 
with the very minimum of investigation, and in many 
cases none at all. 


Eye Ball System 


This system, if we can call it a system, is commonly 
referred to as “The eye ball system.” Now don’t just 
sit out there thinking to yourself, “I don’t use that 
system,” because you know, and I know, that some 
time along the line, we have all tried to save the cost 
of credit report. Yes, we have accepted some appli 
cations that turned out good. However, I would be will 
ing to bet that the collection department would have 
a low opinion of your eyesight in a good many cases. 
If you must use this system, which does not come highly 
recommended, notify your credit bureau so they will 
know you are interested, and can readily refer to you 
for your experience 

The trend of times and the increasing number of 
frauds due to unemployment warrants the re-evaluation 
of collective efforts in making a central bureau for 
clearance of information more effective. This bureau, 
of course, is your own local credit bureau, which I am 
sure, you will find is your best source of outside in 
formation for your investigation 

Before going into the advantages and functions of 
the credit bureau, however, let us discuss for a moment 
the preliminary checks we can make in our own offices. 

First, we should check our own active and inactive 
account files. Many times an applicant will fill out 
numerous new credit applications over a period of time 
even though having been declined credit as many times. 
So check your own files, they may reveal some very 
interesting information. 


Second, check your telephone directories to verify 
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the address and telephone number. This source also 
sometimes reveals valuable information. 

Third, check your city directory for verification of 
the applicant’s occupation. Of course, this source is not 
always accurate as it takes from six months to a year 
to compile the information, and much of the data is 
obsolete when the book is published. 

These preliminary checks may even supply more 
complete information for your credit applications and 
add to the information already in the credit bureau 
files. 

In some areas, the credit bureau issues a customer's 
credit rating book, which may be used for authorization 
of small amounts for rush delivery; however, a credit 
report should be obtained to supplement this book. It 
has been reported that frequent inaccuracies occur and 
the information is soon obsolete. 


Sources of Information 


Now let us discuss the credit bureau as a source of 
information. Why is it considered the best source? 
Because it serves as a central clearing house for in- 
dividual credit records. It deals only in history, facts, 
and does not express opinions. It serves as a means 
for thorough investigation by furnishing verification of 
the applicant’s indentity, record of paying habits, and 
the status of the applicant’s employment. It is a time- 
saving, low-cost service whereby one inquiry will elimi- 
nate many individual inquiries. Those many inquiries 
could be only the references the applicant gave on his 
application, which he thought were good. For what else 
would he give but good ones? The service and type of 
report requested should be based upon your individual 
requirements. To ask for a full written report on every 
applicant, at the highest cost, when an in file report, 
at a much lower cost, would suffice, seems a needless 
expenditure. I am sure we could all use any savings 
to good advantage in some other department function. 

Your local credit bureau owner or manager would 
be glad to discuss the many facilities, types of reports 
available, costs, and assist you in many ways in deter- 
mining your requirements. 

Much more could be discussed about the many func- 
tions of the credit bureau; however, each credit sales 
manager should familiarize himself with the many facil- 
ities available and make use of them for his necessary 
investigations. 


Obligations of Credit Executives 


At this point I think it would be well to reaquaint 
ourselves with a few of the obligations we have to the 
credit bureau, as credit sales managers. You may not 
all agree; however, these are most important. 

1. To obtain a complete credit application. 

2. To obtain a credit report on each applicant. 

3. Notify the bureau of any account opened without 

report. 

4. Return trade clearances completed promptly. 

5. Record all accounts past due 120 days or more. 

6. Record all closed accounts, with reasons. 

7. Record profit and loss lists, monthly or yearly. 

There are many more that could be mentioned; how- 
ever, we must realize that if we expect to complete a 
thorough investigation through the credit bureau, we 
must strive collectively to improve its effectiveness. 

Let us continue to justify the trust placed in us by 
management, by investigation of each applicant. In 
our judgment then, there will be no doubt that those 
applicants accepted will result i1. many years of profi- 
table credit sales. Sates 
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Opening the Account 


HUGH TALLENT 
Charles F. Berg, Inc. 
Portland, Oregon 


EFORE taking up the subject of opening the ac- 

count we will first assume two things. First, that 
the applicant has been interviewed and, second, that 
the credit investigation has been completed. We are 
now at that point where the information must be care- 
fully analyzed and a decision reached. We are to decide 
whether the applicant is worthy of credit and, if so to 
what extent. 

It should be our purpose to open all accounts that 
can be handled on a profitable basis. To do this we 
must consider many things. Not all of the factors to 
be considered appear on the credit application or in 
the credit report. 

We should be thoroughly familiar with the trend of 
credit problems generally and I am sure that you know 
how this is acquired. 

We should be throughly familiar with the trend of 
local business conditions and of specific lines of busi- 
ness, trades and professions. We should have a thorough 
understanding of our own firm and the class of custo- 
mers attracted to it. 

Some of the things we should know about our firm 
are: 

1. What type of business is our firm and what is its 
competitive position? 

2. How able and willing is it to use the required ac- 
counts receivable investment and credit and collection 
expense to further. its principal purpose of selling mer- 
chandise or services at a profit? 

3. What are the income possibilities from interest, 
service charges and charges on past-due accounts? 

4. What are our firm’s merchandising policies? 

5. How sales-minded is the credit sales manager ex- 
pected to be? 

6. How well organized and efficient is the collection 
department? 

7. How much effort and expense is spent on the most 
important job of causing sales to flow through the ac- 
counts after they are opened? 

If you are not reasonably familiar with these subjects, 
you cannot properly serve your employer as a credit 
executive and, of course, should not be entrusted with 
the important job of opening charge accounts. 

Let us just assume that we do have this background 
of information and a reasonable amount of actual credit 
and collection experience. Then we should be prepared 
to approach intelligently the task of opening accounts. 
We can now determine the risk involved by analyzing 
the factors, conditions and circumstances surrounding 
each individual case. 


Willingness to pay 


If the examination shows that the applicant is both 
able and willing to pay, it is an easy matter to accept 
such a risk. 

If we find that either the capacity or willingness to 
pay is lacking, rejection of the application is justified. 

Between these two classes of applicants is a large 
number of borderline cases. The borderline or ques- 
tionable risk cases usually fall into one of two groups. 
In the first group, the information does not show the 
applicant to be an A-1 risk, but still there is little infor- 





mation of a derogatory nature and the risk involved 
is small. The second group is composed of applicants 
where the information is contradictory. 

Here is where credit executives have an opportunity 
to be of real worth to their employers. We should 
accept all business that will prove profitable and, at 
the same time, safeguard the accounts receivable by 
not taking too many chances. The borderline cases 
should not be arbitrarily declined. If we carefully re 
view them, and in some cases get further information, 
we may find that a large number may be opened within 
the limits of the risks permitted by our firm’s credit 
policy. 

At the time of opening a charge account for a pro- 
spective customer we should decide upon a line of credit 
This line of credit should be as liberal as you can safely 
make it so that sales may easily flow through the account. 
But, do not be generous to the point of recklessness. Ex- 
perienced credit managers know that provision must be 
made to control overbuying by some customers. The 
amount of the line of credit is suggested by many cus- 
tomers during the interview and it is often an amount 
well within what your information indicates would be 
safe. 


Speeding Service to Customers 


In other cases, you can tactfully make reference to 
an amount up to which charges would be automatically 
approved for the purpose of speeding service to the 
customer. Some customers have an ability and willing- 
ness to pay that is sufficient to justify a high line of 
credit without any discussion of the subject. But, there 
is sti!! another group whose ability to pay is so low 
that the limit of their account balance must be re 
stricted, definitely understood and carefully controlled. 

This weakness in the ability to pay may be apparent 
from the applicant’s low income or from his existing 
obligations. In some of these cases it is possible to open 
an account with special conditions attached. To reduce 
the loss from handling this questionable type of risk, 
it is not uncommon to require a down payment. This 
usually occurs when the amount of credit sought on 
the initial order seems excessive. The customer may 
be induced to accept a smaller limit on his charge ac- 
count until experience justifies a higher limit. Where 
the information indicates that the applicant is not ac 
ceptable as a charge account customer but is able to 
handle a small budget account, the advantages of this 
plan may be suggested to him. Where the risk is poor, 
it is often possible to induce the customer to leave the 
merchandise on a lay-away until he has paid for the 
purchase 

Less Desirable Credit Risks 


These and several other methods are available for 
handling applicants who are less desirable credit risks 

Much care should be used in dealing with these poor 
credit risks. There is definitely a point beyond which 
we should not go. The credit executive has the respon- 
sibility of declining credit that cannot be handled 
profitably. He should never let his enthusiasm for sales 
cause him to lose sight of the need for protecting the 
accounts receivable 

At the time of opening an account we are presented 
a wonderful opportunity to build customer good will. 
It is the beginning of what is hoped will be a mutually 
satisfactory business relationship. A genuinely appreci 
ative attitude toward your new charge customer will 
encourage the early and continued use of the account 
Mere notification of acceptance of the account is not 
enough. At the beginning of this new relation is the 
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with 
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Stores get as much as 
40% response from their inac- 
tives using REPLY-O-LETTERS. 


and the cost 


For interesting samples of successful 


reactivation letters write to: 


THE REPLY-O PRODUCTS CO. 
7 CENTRAL PARK WEST, NEW YORK 23, WN. Y 


time to do some important selling. Frequently, the cus 
tomer is first informed of the opening of the account 
orally in the store soon after the credit interview or is 
told of the acceptance of his application over the tele 
phone. Regardless of the circumstance under which the 
account was approved, the customer should be notified 
by mail. This notification may be by a personal letter, 
a form letter or an attractive printed or engraved card 


Lapse of Time 


Any undue time lapse between the application and 
the go-ahead signal may severely effect the use and 
enjoyment of the account by the customer 

The letter of notification that the account is open 
and ready for use should also clearly state the terms 
It should welcome the customer to the store and attempt 
to create good will. Occasionally, it may be a means of 
expressing a personal interest in the customer. Many 
credit managers also enclose with the letter a separate 
card or folder that describes how to use the account 
mentions the policy in regard to returning merchandis¢ 
and indicates the procedure to follow in case of diffi 
culties or complaints about merchandise or service 

The letter of notification should be signed by the 
one that the customer will look to for proper servicing 
of the account. That, of course, is the credit sales 
manage! 

As credit is a strong selling force we should open as 
many charge accounts as possible consistent with safety 
We should open these as speedily as circumstances 
permit and we should do it in a spirit of friendliness 
and dignity xe 
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Declining the Account 


CLARENCE E. WOLFINGER 
Past President, N.R.C.A. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


OW WOULD you like to be required to tell your 

mother-in-law that she would be unwelcome at 
your home for the Christmas holidays? How would you 
go about it? 

The situation becomes more embarrassing because 
you did not invite her in the first place; she told your 
wife she had planned to spend the holidays with you. 

Now your problem is this: You not only do not want 
her to come; but you expect the Christmas present as 
usual. Your mother-in-law has money and you do not 
want to get her so aggravated that she will change her 
mind and disinherit your family. As Amos or Andy 
says: “Brother, you’re in a picklement.” 

If you know the answer to this, then it is easy to 
figure out how to tell some credit applicants to spend 
all their cash with you or give you all their business, 
recommend you to their friends, but do not ask for 
credit. 

Now that, in brief, is the “picklement” with which 
you are often faced in declining an account. Some ac- 
counts you would not want under any circumstances, 
but you are compelled to tell many customers you are 
unable to extend credit but want their friendship and 
good will. 

There are many ways in which an _ unacceptable 
credit application can be handled. You cannot use a 
cut and dried form or procedure in each case. I would 


like to suggest that we consider an arrangement by 
which the unacceptable account can be treated with 
consideration of the circumstances making it necessary 
to refuse the application and also how the application 
originated. 


Credit applications come from many sources; in per- 
son, by telephone, by mail, advertisement, solicitation, 
recommendation of a friend, and so on. 

There are many ways in which we can deal with 
each case. We could file the application away, say 
nothiny about it and let the applicant raise any question. 
This may seem discourteous but there are certain 
conditions under which this might be an advisable pro- 
cedure. We could call the applicant on the phone. 
This has certain disadvantages, however, when there 
is an urgent need for credit on a sale pending, it 
might be advisable under certain conditions. We could 
ask the applicant to visit the credit office and discuss 
the application. We could write and say, “The infor 
mation submitted is insufficient to meet our require- 
ments and standards,” but this raises the question 
about such requirements and standards. We could sug- 
gest a diferent type of account, a lesser amount of 
credit, or a guarantor, or deferment of the application 
to a later date. We could do many things and it is 
rather difficult to specify how each situation should 
be handled. 

There are, however, some comments, which I think 
are in order and apply generally to all cases. The word 
“decline” should be taken out of the credit man’s vo- 
cabulary. We should avoid as many “no’s” as we can. 


(As Mr. Wolfinger was unable to attend the Los Angeles 
Conference due to sickness in his family, his talk was read 
by Hugh M. Martin, Credit Manager, The Addis Company, 
Syracuse, New York.) 
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It is much easier to take the “we-would-like-to” attitude. 
One of the large finance companies advertises itself 
as the company which likes to say “Yes.” 

The problem of unacceptable accounts seems to be 
increasing. The promotional efforts for more business 
draws in many credit applicants who have a narrowing 
cushion between income and expenses. More applica- 
tions seem to show an increasing number of outstand- 
ing commitments and additional credit to many of 
such applicants is the great challenge to today’s credit 
operation. 

It would seem, therefore, the preferable manner in 
which to treat an unacceptable account is to invite 
the applicant to revisit the credit office. Of course, if 
the applicant lives many miles away, it would be neces 
sary to take this into consideration. 

The letter of invitation should be over the signature 
of a credit representative, and signed. There is no 
value in an unsigned letter. Every effort should be 
made to make the letter a friendly invitation and when 
the customer responds he should be given preferred 
treatment, not shuffled around without consideration. 

In discussing the application, some precautions should 
be kept in mind. You start the conversation about 
some phase of the application and have the customer, 
if possible, pick it up from there. Do not interrupt, 
maybe you will learn a lot more. It is often advisable 
to say at some time, maybe as an opener that all 
credit executives differ in their appraisal of an applica- 
tion. Accounts which some think acceptable, others 
feel differently and even then there is always present 
a revision in acceptability from time to time. 


Value of Interview 


The credit bureau may be mentioned in the course 
of the discussion and while much of the information 
cannot be divulged, it is possible through leading ques- 
tions to draw out certain information without specific 
reference to the item in mind. Certainly, we can dis- 
cuss public records and while we are discussing re 
cords or past history, we must also consider whether 
or not the information is outdated or obsolete. This 
can be drawn out by conversation. 

Every effort should be made to build up the im 
portance of the credit bureau and the pari it plays 
in the community. Certainly we should irmpress on the 
applicant that it is not a rogue’s gallery containing 
pictures and recorcls of “wanted” persons. Perhaps, 
with the permission of the credit bureav. it might be 
advisable for the applicant to talk to some one at the 
bureau. We have a big job ahead ot us in educating 
many of our credit applicants to the proper use of 
credit. Credit executives and credit bureau managers 
have been working together for a long while and have 
done much good work, but it is a never-ending job. 
Every day brings new applications and new oppor 
tunities. 

There is a current song entitled “What did he say? 
What did he say?” and it seems proper that you should 
raise that same question at this time. Let us forget 
at this time the question of “declined accounts” and 
with few exceptions, let us consider the unacceptable 
application as the opportunity for today’s credit sales 
manager to do, through his own particular training 
and skill, the job of converting many applications 
which might be declined into good customers for you 
and better credit risks for everyone. 

If we only had credit applications from first-class 
customers the credit sales manager would be out of 
work. 





It is difficult for one credit executive to tell the 
other fellow how to run his department or handle any 
particularl,, phase of this operation. 

There are, however, certain precepts which can be 
set out for everyone. For example, I am sure you will 
agree that all credit applications which are not ac- 
ceptable should be given serious consideration before 
a decision is made. Then the applicant should be treated 
courteously and without prejudice. Certainly the item 
of good will should be predominant and the door should 
be left open, if at all possible, for reconsideration at 
some future date. 

The wonderful thing about this credit business is 
like fingerprints; no two cases are alike, and this 
certainly applies to the handling of unacceptable credit 
applications. wk 


Collecting the Account 


L. S. SOMERS 
McCurdy and Company 
Rochester, New York 


E HAVE all heard the axiom that a sale is not 

completed until the money has been collected. In 
this exceptionally fast-moving business of retailing which 
we are in, one is likely to lose sight of the vital impor- 
tance of “collecting the account.” 

Theoretically, considering the fact that 95 per cent 
of the people are honest and want to pay their bills 
when due, we should not have much difficulty in bring- 
ing in the money. In actual practice, unfortunately, 
it is not quite that simple. People seem to procrastinate 
when it comes to paying bills and, incidentally, we 
retailers have not helped matters because we confused 
the public by fixing various due dates for payment 
of bills when we departed from the old due date of 
the tenth of the month following purchase. 

I know of no phase of credit department operation 
which calls for more thought and more psychology than 
the collection department. I know of one concern in our 
city that does not pay commissions on merchandise 
sold until the sale has been paid for. Can you imagine 
all of your salespeople in the réle of collector? I am 
afraid we would have a lot of resignations on our hands 
if we ever asked our salespeople to collect bills in ad- 
dition to their selling. Since this Utopia is out of the 
question at present, we are all called upon to plan and 
carry out a collection policy which not only produces 
the desired results for our firms but which also appears 
inoffensive to our customers. 

Most of us believe that if we wish to improve our 
collection percentages, all that we need to do is to put 
forth more effort in our collection department. I take 
exception to this statement to some extent. I believe 
if something new, such as a collection insert or a bill 
overprint, is injected into the collection routine, some 
times more desirable results are obtained than b, odding 
an additional collection analyst, or stepping up the inter- 
val of dunning. Also, most of us strongly believe that our 
entire collection procedure must be revamped periodi- 
cally, the reasons being obvious. We all have with us 
habitually slow-paying customers. If they receive the 
same collection notices over and over, we all know 
how much attention they are going to give them. But, 
give them something different and they will be likely 
to think that you have embarked on a new collection 
policy and you will be much more likely to get your 
money. 


I guess I am of the old school that believes that 
everyone should pay these bills on time. Well do I 
remember an incident that happened several years ago 
I was putting forth considerable effort } 
collect a long past-due bill from a relative of a fellow 


credit executive who had been in credit work lots 
longer than I. Eventually, the debtor appealed to his 
relative to interpose in an effort to keep me from con 
stantly bothering him. The credit executive called me 
on the telephone and explained the circumstances of 
the debtor, while I in turn brought out how old the bill 
was. In the course of our conversation, I 
“You know, it isn’t a sin to be slow in paying ; 
I am frank to admit I was a little taken back at 
a remark. I suppose it is not a sin to be slow ab 
paying bills. The sin would be in not paying them 
all. I know one collection agency that uses as one of 
its methods for getting people to pay old past-due bills 
a statement to the effect that it is a sin to pay current 
bills and leave old past-due bills outstanding, implying 
that the person will never enter the Gates of Heaven 
unless the bill is paid 

Rochester is a city of relatively stable economy. Ou 
collection percentages are in the low or middle 50’s and 
have been for a good many years. Buffalo, to the west 
of us and Syracuse, to the east of us, have collection 
percentages several percentage points below ours. This 
brings me to the point I wish to make; that cities and 
geographical areas vary considerably in the results 
of the collection jobs they do. This does not mean that 
a store with a lower collection percentage puts forth 
less effort to collect accounts. It is more likely to in 
dicate the reputation that a city or town has for pay 
ment of bills. I believe that cities and towns have 
character the same as individuals. If a town has a repu 
tation for prompt payment, any store is in a more favor 
able position than a store in a town with a reputation 
for slow pay. Once a city or town has established a 
reputation over the years as a place where slow pay 
ment of bills is the order of the day, it is an extremely 
difficult task for an individual store to increase its 
collection percentage because you are trying to change 
the character of your city, and that is a long hard 
process 


Individual Attention 


Many store managers would, I am sure, like to have 
the collection manager give individual attention to each 
charge account. In this day, such an operation is out 
of the question, not only from an expense position but 
also from an ethical point of view. Why should one 
person who owes $500.00 be treated differently than 
one who owes $50.00? The most ideal collection system 
yet devised is a series of statement inserts such as de 
signed by Hudson’s back in the 30’s. The series, I be 
lieve, consisted of four enclosures, the last of which 
informed the customer that her account was closed 
until paid and no futher purchases could be made. I 
am sure that this dunning procedure did an excellent 
job for Hudson’s and went a long way towards establish 
ing their creditable collection performance. I would 
imagine that we have all used statement inserts in our 
dunning procedure. In the store that I represent we 
have used them effectively over the years, but not con 
tinuously. Any collection routine to be effective has 
to be changed periodically. Our experience has been 
that we receive far fewer complaints from statement 
enclosures than we do from collection letters 

Another idea which has been used effectively is that 
of various colored paper for collection letters instead 


(Turn to “Symposium,” page 31 
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Los Angeles Conference Notes 





RESOLUTIONS 


At the 44th Annual International Consumer Credit 
Conference held at Los Angeles, California, July 12-16, 
1958, 12 resolutions were unanimously passed. Four of 
these resolutions were published in the August CreEpIT 
Worvp. The other eight are as follows: 


District Cooperation 


RESOLVED, that there be no division in the district 
ranks of ACBofA, CWBC of NA and N.R.C.A. in con- 
nection with annual meetings; that there be close co- 
operation at all times and particularly in arranging 
well balanced programs which will prove of interest 
to all, 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that each district adopt 
a coordinator plan similar to the one so successfully fol- 
lowed for years by the Southern Credit Conference— 
Districts 3 and 4 N.R.C.A., Dixie Council of CWBC of NA 
and District 2, ABCofA, and that copy of the plan 
attached be a part of this resolution. 

BE IT RESOLVED ALSO, that the Planning Commit- 
tee meet at least six months prior to the district meeting, 
for the adoption of a program, selection of speakers to 
be invited to participate, etc.; that publicity start ninety 
days before the meeting and that high lights of the pro- 
gram be sent to all members of the district not later 
than sixty days prior thereto. 


“Thank You, Glen Bros.” 
RESOLVED that the National Retail Credit Associa- 


tion express its warmest appreciation and thanks to the 
management of Glen Bros. Music Company, Ogden, 
Utah, for their generosity in granting our esteemed 
president, Eldon L. Taylor, the necessary leave of ab- 
sence in order to perform his duties as President of 
the Association. 

This Association keenly realizes that much of the 
excellent work performed by President Taylor during 
his term of office this past year could not have been 
accomplished without this splendid generosity, and is 
deeply grateful. 

















a semeaias AN 
Exhibitors at the Los Angeles Conference 


On the preceding two pages are pictures of the exhib- 
itors taken at the Los Angeles Conference. They are: 


1. Farrington Manufacturing Company, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 

2. Associated Credit Bureaus of America, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri. 

3. Encyclopaedia Britannica, Los Angeles, California. 

4. National Retail Credit Association, St. Louis, Missouri. 

5. Great Books of the Western World, Chicago, Illinois. 

6. Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Company, Saint 
Paul, Minnesota. 

7. Remington Rand Division of Sperry Rand Corporation, 
New York, New York. 

8. Craig-LeFebure Corporation, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

9. The National Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio. 

10. Office Expediters, Inc., West Hollyweod, California. 


— 4 
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BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that a copy of this 
resolution be spread upon the minutes of this organi- 
zation, and a copy sent to the Glen Bros. Music Com- 
pany, as a testimonial of our sincere appreciation of 
their interest in and support of the activities of. this 
Association. 

Conference Speakers 


WHEREAS, the delegates of the International Con- 
sumer Credit Conference have been privileged to hear 
a number of outstanding speakers at the General Ses 
sions; and 

WHEREAS, the addresses have all been of an inform- 
ative and thought-provoking character; 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, that this 
Association publicly acknowledge its indebtedness to 
our speakers for their inspiring addresses which so 
enriched the Conference Program. 


Group Chairmen 


WHEREAS, the group conferences have materially 
contributed to an increase in knowledge of, and effi- 
ciency in, successful credit department operations; and 

WHEREAS, the success of the educational part of the 
Conference Program has been due in a large part to 
the untiring efforts of the Group Chairmen; 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, that this 
Association express its sincere thanks to the chairmen 
and co-chairmen of the Group Meetings for their splen- 
did contribution to the success of the 44th International 
Consumer Credit Conference. 


Exhibitors 


WHEREAS, the exhibitors at the 44th Annual In- 
ternational Consumer Credit Conference have been 
most gracious in furnishing educational displays and 
in providing representatives to discuss with delegates 
the latest in credit department equipment; now 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, that we express 
our warmest appreciation in these companies and their 
representatives for their generous cooperation in our 
behalf. 

Thanking Los Angeles Group 


WHEREAS, the success of any International Con 
sumer Credit Conference depends greatly upon the 
efforts of the organization representing the merchants 
of the conference city; and 

WHEREAS, the success of the 1958 Annual Confer- 
ence has been due in a large part to the cordial and 
cooperative action of the Retail Merchants Credit As 
sociation of Los Angeles; now 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, that the National 
Credit Association express its sincere thanks to W. D. 
Conel and James W. Scot of the Retail Merchants 
Credit Association of Los Angeles for their outstanding 
contribution to the success of the 44th Annual Inter- 
national Consumer Credit Conference. 


Conference Publicity 


WHEREAS, the press services, the Los Angeles news- 
papers, Women’s Wear Daily and other Fairchild pub- 
lications have all been most liberal in providing space 





in their publications for reporting the proceedings of 
this Conference and other activities of the National 
Retail Credit Association during the past year; 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED that these 
press services and publications be sincerely thanked 
for their generous consideration and cooperation. 


Membership Chairmen and Committees 


WHEREAS, the membership of the National Retail 
Credit Association is the largest at the present time 
than at any other time in its history; and 

WHEREAS, much of the credit for this outstanding 
membership work is due to the untiring efforts of ou 
various Membership Chairmen and Membership Com 
mittees; 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED that the Na 
tional Retail Credit Association extend to these chai 
men and their committees our thanks for a job well 
done 


Report of Membership Committee 


J. C. Gilliland, 1957-1958 Chairman 


Our membership showed a net increase of 2,553 dur 
ing the fiscal year and numbered 46,691 on May 31, 
1958. The percentage increase was somewhat smallei 
than that shown in recent years, but this experience is 
in line with that of other large, established associa 
tions this year 

During the President’s Annual Membership Drive, 
September 15, 1957, through October 31, 1957, we re 
ceived 1,949 new members. We believe our net gain 
for the year would have been smaller except for this 
special drive. Prizes were awarded as follows: 

Checks for $50.00: C. N. Ellis, Retail Merchants As 
sociation, Pampa, Texas; Elmer A. Uffman, Credit Bu 
reau of Baton Rouge, Baton Rouge, Louisiana; and 
Paul A. David, Credit Bureau of Toledo, Toledo, Ohio 

General Electric clock radios: Mary Ethel Dunn, 
Fort Stockton Retail Credit Bureau, Fort Stockton, 
Texas; Henry C. Alexander, Belk Brothers Company, 
Charlotte, North Carolina; and Charles F. Sheldon, 
Philadelphia Credit Bureau, Philadelphia, Pennsy] 
vania 

Weather Guides: Mrs. J. S. Dill, Retail Merchants 
Association, Corsicana, Texas; and John K. Althaus, 
The Credit Bureau, Washington, D. C 

Silver Plaques: Credit Bureau of Toledo and District 
Five, National Retail Credit Association, to be retained 
for one year 

Bronze Plaques: Pampa, Texas; Baton Rouge, Louisi 
ana; and Toledo, Ohio, to be retained permanently 

Two cities became 100 per cent National during the 
drive; Baton Rouge, Louisiana, having reported 356 
new members and Toledo, Ohio, 376 new members 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, which has been a national 
unit for many years, reported 120 new members 

Districts reporting more than 150 new members wer 
Five 471 
Four ; i , 420) 
Eight 353 
Twelve . ree cr 261 
a ee cia 19] 

The cooperation of district, state, and local membe: 
ship chairmen is gratefully acknowledged. Real effort 
was evident in the results from several areas, and we 
expect future benefits from the work done this year 
by experienced campaigners like Charlie Sheldon 

My thanks to all who helped with our membership 
program. 


Credit Women’s Breakfast Clubs 
(Qf North America 


At the annual business meeting of the Credit 
Women’s Breakfast Clubs of North America, held at 
the Hotel Statler, Los Angeles, California, July 12 
1958, the following officers and 
directors were elected: Presi 
dent, Mrs. Mary S. Morgan 
Clark Optometrists, Houston 
Texas; First Vice President and 
Extension Chairman, Mrs. Helen 
Spendlove, Merrill Lynch, Pierce: 
Fenner and Smith, Salt Lake 
City, Utah; Second Vice Presi 
dent and Extension Chairman 
Mrs. Inez McGaughy, Pickett’ 
Chattanooga, Tennessee; Third 
Vice President and Membership 
Chairman, Mrs. Martha Bean 
Gleason, The Credit Bureau, Washington, D. C.: Sec 
retary, Helen B. Sawyers, Credit Bureau of Sno 
homish County, Everett, Washington; Treasurer, Mrs 
Heloise Marsee, Gibson Publications, Vallejo, Cali 
fornia: and Executive Manager, Geneva F. McQuat 
ters, St. Louis, Missouri. Committee Chairmen: Nomi 
nating, Mrs. Darleen Crocker, Loring, Short & Harmon 
Portland, Maine; Budget, Rita F. Barnes, W. McPhil 
lips, Ltd., London, Ontario, Canada; Bylaws, Mrs. Una 
Pearson, Pearson’s, Fort Smith, Arkansas; Advisory, 
Mrs. Pauline Shepard, Credit Bureau of Daytona 
Beach, Daytona Beach, Florida; Future Advantages 
Mrs: Ethel F. Higgins, Nutters, Westbrook, Maine: His 
torian, Bert Rose, Casemore 3erman, Montgomery 
Ward, Kansas City, Missouri; and Bulletin, Lorene 
Shaw, Nemo Foundations, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 

District Presidents include: 1. Mrs. Dorothea M 
Jones, Cherry and Webb Company, Fall River, Massa 
chusetts; 2. Mrs. Natalie Thurston, Muhlfelder and 
Company, Troy, New York; 3. and 4. Mrs. Dorothy 
Alexander, Arkansas Fuel Corporation, Shreveport 
Louisiana; 5. Hilda Felice, Charles Taylor, Ltd., St 
Catharines, Ontario, Canada; 6. Mrs. Wanda Brown 
First National Bank, Mason City, Iowa; 7. Mrs. Willa 
mae Jackson, 414 Wallace Building, Little Rock, Ar 
kansas; 8. Mrs. Margie Smith, P. O. Box 73, Cleburns 
Texas: 9. Mrs. Carol Edmond, P. O. Box 533. Pueblo 
Colorado; 10. Mrs. Alta Myers, Truax Oil Company 
Salem, Oregon; 11. Marie Gower, Hastings Men's Stor 
San Francisco, California; 12. Mrs. Mary Zeller, Rob 
ertson Hardware, Portsmouth, Virginia: and 13. Mrs 
Carol Arnold, First Bancredit, Chicago, Illinois 


Quarter Century Club Breakfast 


THE THIRTEENTH Annual Breakfast of the Quarte: 
Century Club of the National Retail Credit Associatior 
was held at 7:00 a.m., Tuesday, July 15, 1958, at th 
Statler-Hilton Hotel, Los Angeles, California. The fol 
lowing were present 

Dean Ashby, The Fair, Fort Worth, Texas; Carson L 
Bard, Credit Bureau of Louisville, Louisville, Ken 
tucky; Eugene L. Baxter, Credit Bureau of Greater 
Fall River, Fall River, Massachusetts; J. H. Bergeron, 
Rubenstein’s, New Orleans, Louisiana; Leonard Berry 
N.R.C.A., St. Louis, Missouri; A. C. Bittle, Credit Bu 
reau of Knoxville, Knoxville, Tennessee: Kaa F. Blue. 
Foundation Plan, Inc., New Orleans, Louisiana: Frank 


Mrs. Mary Morgan 
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Caldwell, The Credit Bureau of San Francisco, San 
Francisco, California; Robert H. Clifton, Charles Brown 
& Sons, San Francisco, California; Clayton E. Cormier, 
Credit Bureau of Bay City, Bay City, Michigan; L. S. 
Crowder, N.R.C.A., St. Louis, Missouri; B. J. Delsman, 
General Petroleum Company, Los Angeles, California; 
Sol A. Fibish, Livingston Brothers, San Francisco, Cali 
fornia; Tom L. Ford, The Credit Bureau, Inc., Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania; E. L. Goodman, Burger-Phillips, 
Birmingham, Alabama; Wimberley C. Goodman, Reyn- 
olds-Penland Company, Dallas, Texas; P. O. (Bud) 
Greer, St. Louis, Missouri; Godfrey Grosz, Credit Bu- 
reau of Fargo, Fargo, North Dakota; Arthur H. Hert, 
N.R.C.A., St. Louis, Missouri; Mrs. D. M. Jones, Cherry 
& Webb Company, Fall River, Massachusetts; Owen 
M. Jones, Washer Brothers, Fort Worth, Texas; A. J. 
King, Kennard-Pyle Company, Wilmington, Delaware; 
J. A. Koverman, Desmond’s, Los Angeles, California; 
Fred S. Krieger, Credit Bureau of Milwaukee, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin; A. J. Kruse, St. Louis, Missouri; 
Ben Leyerle, Oklahoma Gas & Electric Company, Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma; Joseph A. Lopez, Pacific Tele 
phone & Telegraph Company, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia; Earl E. Paddon, Lammerts, St. Louis, Missouri; 
Evans Roberts, Welsh & Levy Clothing Company, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana; Royce Schnert, The Wichita 
Eagle, Wichita, Kansas; James W. Scott, Retail Mer- 
chants Credit Association, Los Angeles, California; 
Hugo Seelbinder, Credit Bureau of Fort Smith, Fort 
Smith, Arkansas; Leland S. Somers, McCurdy & Com- 
pany, Rochester, New York; William Streeter, Boutell’s, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota; Jo Tarpey, Credit Bureau of 
Greater Gary, Gary, Indiana; Eldon L. Taylor, Glen 
Brothers Music Company, Ogden, Utah; William H. 





FOR SALE 


CYCLE BILLING EQUIPMENT 


Due to our system changes in our Accounts Re- 
ceivable Department, we have the following 
equipment available for resale. 


1 Addressograph Class 1900 with form printer 
and automatic suction feed. From blank pa- 
per stock, this machine will automatically 
print, perforate, and address customer state- 
ments. 

Addressograph Class 1900 machines. 
Automatic friction feeder for Addressograph 
1900. 

Graphotype for No. 6300 Addressograph 
plates. 

Filing cabinets for Addressograph No. 6300 
plates. 

Universal Business Machines Rapid-Sorters 
with alphabetic and numeric keyboards. 
Sundstrand Cycle Billing Machines. 
Remington-Rand Cyclamatic Ledger files. 


All of the above equipment has been under con- 
tinuous service contracts and is in excellent con- 
dition. 

For further information, please write— 


Mrs. Lillian Meyers 

Winkelman Brothers Apparel, Inc. 
25 Parsons Street 

Detroit 1, Michigan 











Willitts, Hale Brothers, San Francisco, California; and 
(Guest), J. C. Gilliland, Presideni, N.R.C.A., Pullman 
Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago, Illinois. 

There are now 434 members in the Quarter Century 
Club and 178 Honorary Life Members. Thirty-eight 
were present at the gathering. Mr. Crowder took the 
occasion to explain the requirements for eligibility 
which are: The Quarter Century Club of the National 
Retail Credit Association is composed of persons who 
have represented firms or credit bureaus holding mem 
bership in the Natwnal Retail Credit Association for 
25 years or more. They may have been employed by 
one or more firms or credit bureaus during that time. 
The membership records at the National Office must 
show the individual as a representative of the firm or 
firms. The same rule applies to individual memberships, 
including those self-employed. 

New officers elected for the year 1958-’59 are: Carson 
L. Bard, Louisville, Kentucky, president and Mrs. D. M. 
Jones, Fall River, Massachusetts, secretary. As there 
are no dues or funds, no treasurer was elected! The 
host for the Breakfast is the National Retail Credit 
Association. 

All those eligible are cordially invited to attend the 
next Annual Breakfast at the 45th Annual International 
Consumer Credit Conference at Dallas, Texas, June 
21-25, 1959.—Mrs. D. M. Jones, Secretary, Cherry & 
Webb Company, Fall River, Massachusetts. 


Membership Prizes 


Membership prizes were awarded at the Annual Con- 
ference in Los Angeles, as follows: 

$100.00 each 

Local chairman reporting greatest number of new 
members—100 members minimum: Frank Hill, Credit 
Bureau of Phoenix, Phoenix, Arizona. 

State chairman reporting greatest number of new 
members—200 members minimum: M. J. Kearney, Gold- 
stein-Migel Company, Waco, Texas. 

District chairman reporting greatest number of new 
members--500 members minimum: Carl Kilgas, Gen- 
eral Petroleum Corporation, Portland, Oregon. 

First association becoming 100 per cent National, 
(prize of $100.00 divided as members were received on 
same date): Paul A. David, Credit Bureau of Toledo, 
Toledo, Ohio, and Elmer A. Uffman, Credit Bureau of 
Baton Rouge, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 


Brief cases for outstanding membership work 
L. A. Brumbaugh, Valley National Bank, Phoenix and 
Kenneth J. Dugan, Credit Bureau of Billings, Billings, 
Montana. 
Bronze plaques—new units 
District 
. Winter Garden, Florida 
5. Batavia, Ohio 
. Jacksonville, Arkansas 
. Bellaire, Texas 
. Sedro Woolley, Washington 
2. New Kensington, Pennsylvania 
Awards to outside representatives of Credit Bureaus 
reporting greatest number of new members: 
Brief case—The Credit Bureau of Greater Denver, 
Denver, Colorado, 218 new members. 
Airguide—Retail Credit Association of Portland, Port- 
land, Oregon, 199 new members. 
Personal desk fan—Seattle Credit Bureau, Seattle, 
Washington, 153 new members. 
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President's Third Annual Membership Drive 


September 15, 1958—November 15, 1958 


IN ACCEPTING the Chairmanship of 
N.R.C.A.’s membership drive for 1958-1959, I 
did so because I felt that with the cooperative 
effort of every member, we would have 100, 
000 members when we meet at our next an 
nual conference in Dallas, Texas, next June. 
This is not an insurmountable task. If each 
member will pledge and secure just one new 
member the goal will be attained. 

We all can help accomplish this fact by mak 
ing the President’s Third Annual Membership 
Drive an outstanding success. At the annual 
meeting of the Board of Directors at Los An 
geles, it was decided that the 1958 President’s 
Annual Membership Drive would be held Sep 
tember 15, 1958 to November 15, 1958. It was 
felt that the dates selected would not interfere 
with the final membership drive in the last 90 
days of the fiscal year. Prizes will be awarded 
to participants in this special campaign on the 
following basis: 


Individuals 


There will be a first, a second, and a third 
prize available to individuals living in cities or 
towns with population up to 50,000; a first, a 
second, and a third prize to individuals living 
in cities up to 100,000 population; three prizes 
to individuals living in cities up to 250,000 pop 
ulation; and three prizes to individuals living 
in cities with population over 250,000. 

In each population category the awards will 
be as follows: 

Fifty dollars cash to individuals enrolling 
greatest number of new members in the Na 
tional Retail Credit Association during the 
period between September 15, 1958 and No 
vember 15, 1958. 

A General Electric clock radio, valued at 
$30.00, will be awarded to the individual en 
rolling the second largest number of new mem 
bers during the drive. 

An attractive desk-type weather guide, val 
ued at $25.00, will be awarded to the individual 
enrolling the third largest number of new 
members during the drive. 


Local N.R.C.A. Units or Credit Bureaus 
With 100 Per Cent N.R.C.A. Membership 

In each of the foregoing population categories 
the local unit or 100 per cent credit bureau re 
porting the largest enrollment of new N.R.C.A 
members will receive a beautiful bronze and 
walnut plaque reciting their accomplishment. 
These plaques become the permanent prop 
erty of the winners. 


National Winners 


To the local unit or 100 per cent credit bu 
reau reporting the largest number of new 
N.R.C.A. members enrolled during the cam 
paign period, a beautiful silver plaque will be 
awarded. 

To the N.R.C.A. District reporting the 
largest number of new N.R.C.A. members dur 
ing the campaign period, a beautiful silver 
plaque will be awarded. 

These two silver plaques, suitably inscribed, 
will be retained by the winners until the win 
ners of the following year’s drive are deter 
mined. They will then pass on to the new win 
ners. The local and District Association win 
ners for three years will retain the plaques per 
manently. 

Contest Rules 

“New Member” means one who is not pres 
ently a member of the N.R.C.A. It may, how 
ever, be one who was formerly an N.R.C.A. 
member. 

To be counted, reports of new members must 
be in the National Office, 375 Jackson Avenue, 
St. Louis 5, Missouri, not later than Novem 
ber 15, 1958. 

All members reported during this annual 
drive will be credited toward the regular mem 
bership awards made at the 45th Annual In 
ternational Consumer Credit Conference, Dal 
las, Texas, June 25, 1959. 


Let’s Go! 


So, let’s follow and fulfill the 1958-1959 mem 
bership slogan, “Every member get a member.” 
Start your campaign now. 


bead 


General Membership Chairman 
National Retail Credit Association 
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Credit Education for Lower Income Customers 


WILLIAM STOCKTON 


Manager, Credits and Collections, The Atlantic Refining Company 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


OR SOME years in most larger cities we have seen 

the trend for the better income families to move to 
the suburban areas. Very often the new neighborhood 
is heated with competitive fuel. 

The neighborhood with older houses which they leave 
in the city gradually becomes inhabited by lower in- 
come groups. It seems that each time a family moves 
out that the next family to move in is in a lower in- 
come category. This poses a number of problems for the 
heating oil reseller. He has lost the opportunity to serve 
his old, good-paying customer and, to keep up his gal 
lonage, he has to find a way to serve the new family in 
the old residence. 

For the past few years there has been a growing con- 
cern on the part of all resellers about their investment 
in accounts receivable. It seems that each year this 
takes a larger and larger proportion of the assets of 
the company. It is a constant problem to maintain a 
good turnover of the receivables and to keep bad debt 
losses within an acceptable figure. 

Educational programs to instruct customers on main 
taining a good credit standing through prompt payment 
of accounts have been few in proportion to their need. 
In many large cities, credit bureaus sponsor credit edu 
cational programs. These are conducted through news- 
paper advertisements, streetcar ads, and by the mem- 
bers with bill enclosures. In Philadelphia, the credit 
bureau has sponsored a Junior Credit Men’s Association 
composed of high school students. They are conducted 
on tours through credit bureaus, department store cred 
it departments, banks and other business houses with 
the basic purpose of instructing them on the various 
kinds of credit. 

Foundation Booklet 


The National Foundation for Consumer Credit, Inc., 
Washington, D. C., has published a book entitled “Us- 
ing Our Credit Intelligently.” It was written in an 
effort to provide a simple, understandable course of 
training in the use of consumer credit. It is their belief 
that 75 per cent or more of those studying it will come 
from a relatively lower income group. Approximately 
1,000 school systems in the United States have approved 
it now, along with 29 or 30 state offices of education. 

All of these programs are bound to have a beneficial 
effect on that part of the population which they reach. 
We are concerned at the moment with groups which 
have not been exposed to this type of education, so that 
our problem is one of education through the extension 
of credit control to individuals who are worthy of it. 

In most large cities there are areas designated by 
credit men as strictly C.O.D. areas. It has been found 
from experience that because of the income level in 
these blighted areas, lack of suitable employment and 





National Retail Credit Week 
The 1959 National Retail Credit Week begins 
Sunday, April 19 and ends Saturday, April 26, 
1959. 
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probably, basically, because of character reasons, credit 
extension is not feasible. Of course, there are some 
exceptions, even in these areas, but they are rare. At 
the moment, there is not much which we can do about 
business in these areas except to maintain it on a strict- 
ly C.O.D. basis. It is too big a problem for us to attach 
to any educational program. 


Investigate Telephone Orders 


Even in these areas, it has become common practice 
that on night telephone orders and over weekends, no 
deliveries will be made except on a cash in advance 
basis, with a minimum of 150 gallons. Telephone orders 
from new customers, even when they offer to pay 
C.O.D. on the first delivery, require investigation be 
cause sooner or later, their practice will be to inveigle 
credit from the supplier on some pretext, so that know 
ing the customer is essential. 

In other areas which have not become so seriously 
affected and where the income level is better, we still 
find some marginal credit accounts which require 
special programs to maintain size of deliveries on an 
automatic basis. Even in these areas, it is becoming 
a practice on telephone orders from a new customer 
to make the delivery on a C.O.D. basis. No credit is 
allowed until the salesman has called and has secured 
the name of the previous supplier. It is becoming a 
practice, where the new customer owes his previous 
supplier, to refuse to sell the account because, from 
experience, it has been learned that sooner or later 
you are bound to become involved on credit. This 
practice is certainly one of the industry’s best educa- 
tional moves, because, it tends to prevent the customer 
from skipping from one supplier to another and build 
ing up'a number of bad accounts. 

Further, to prevent this practice of skipping around, 
fuel dealers are realizing the necessity of centralizing 
their credit information through a central clearing point 
Frequently, this is done through the local credit bu 
reau, so that the two sources of information, i.e., fuel 
dealers’ records and regular credit bureau information, 
are available on one telephone call. The success of this 
program is dependent upon the dealers reporting to the 
central point the names of the accounts as soon as 
they are placed on a C.O.D. basis. When the customer 
calls a competitor, the competitor checks first with the 
central clearing point and learns immediately of the 
past-due account. By refusing to become involved with 
a poor paying customer, he reduces his own bad debts 
and helps the previous supplier to collect an account 
which would otherwise be almost impossible. This pro- 
gram involves work, but it pays off handsome dividends 
in reduction of expense through bad debts. 

Another method which is used in order to maintain 
automatic delivery service might be called a prepaid 
budget plan. This involves ordinarily securing from 
the customer two budget payments in advance. This 
makes it possible for the supplier to make deliveries 
and to keep the payments ahead at all times of the bal 
ance which would be owing in the account. It involves 
more work in the way of supervision of the accounts 
to insure that payments are made promptly each month. 





It pays off in permitting automatic delivery service. It 
educates the customer to be prompt and, no doubt, saves 
some accounts which would otherwise be lost through 
a cash arrangement 

There is another system which is being talked about 
but, as far as I know, has not been tried as yet, al 
though it appears to have some merit. This provides 
for the formation of a separate company or division 
with a new name for the supplier with the idea of only 
making C.O.D. deliveries of minimum number of gal 
lons on stated dates. The days selected are usually pay 
days or Fridays, Saturdays and Sundays when the 
customer is supposed to have cash 

There are some problems in setting up a route serv 
ice for deliveries but these could probably be overcome 
It has the advantage of probably commanding a better 
price for the special service and permits saving of time 
through scheduled arrangements. 

One enterprising distributor that I know of has had 
some success with another plan. He takes his customer 
to a bank and arranges for a loan to finance his season’s 
requirement of oil. The loan is paid over to the dis 
tributor at the start of the season. It is guaranteed by 
the distributor. The customer pays the bank in monthly 
instalments. The distributor is happy because he gets 
his money and is able to maintain automatic delivery 
service. 

Some distributors, of course, offer cash discount of 
one, two or three per cent for cash payment. Some 
times these discounts are offered for prompt payment. 
The prompt payment may be anywhere from ten days 
to 30 days. 

This arrangement normally results in better turnover 
of receivables, particularly from the larger income 
groups. It is not, however, sufficient incentive for the 
lower income brackets to maintain a normal credit 
arrangement because the premium for doing so is not 
adequate. For the reseller, it normally results in his 
giving away part of his profit. One distributor found that 
about one third of his accounts would pay in ten days 
and obtain the cash discount. These same people nor 
mally pay promptly anyway; however, once involved 
in the program it was difficult for the distributor to de 
cide to eliminate it and each year he would look at his 
profit and loss statement and shudder at the amount 





Consumer Credit for June 


CONSUMER INSTALMENT credit declined during 
June, after allowance for seasonal influences, for the 
fifth consecutive month. The decline of $127 million 
was about the same as in the two preceding months 
but was smaller than in February and March. Ex- 
tensions of instalment credit during June remained at 
about the May rate. A decrease in extensions of credit 
for purchase of consumer goods including automo- 
biles was offset by an increase in other types of credit. 
Repayments at $3,392 million were about equal to 
the average monthly rate in the first and second quar- 
ters of the year. Automobile paper accounted for 
nearly all the decline in outstanding consumer instal- 
ment credit in June. Other consumer goods and re- 
pair and modernization paper declined moderately 
while personal loans increased $51 million. Total non- 
instalment credit outstanding declined $99 million 
during the month, after allowance for seasonal in- 
fluences. This reflected primarily a decline in charge 
accounts of $108 million. Total consumer credit de- 
creased $226 million—Federal Reserve Board. 


ABOVE is a picture of the officers of the National Retail 
Credit Association taken at the Annual Conference in Los 
Angeles, California, July 12-16, 1958. Left to right, rear row, 
are: Earl A. Nirmaier, Second Vice President, Newark, N. J.; 
J. C. Gilliland, President, Chicago, IIL; David K. Blair, First 
Vice President, Chicago; and L. S. Crowder, General Man- 
ager-Treasurer, St. Louis, Mo. Front row, left to right, are: 
Leonard Berry, Educational Director, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Eldon L. Taylor, Immediate Past President, Ogden, Utah; 
Wimberley C. Goodman, Past President, Dallas, Texas; and 
Arthur H. Hert, Secretary, St. Louis, Mo. Absent was L. A 
Brumbaugh, Third Vice President, Phoenix, Arizona, who 
was called home on account of the death of his father. 





of his profit which he apparently was giving away 
unnecessarily 

A plan which is gaining favor with distributors is 
to add one-half cent per gallon to the current retail 
price in the market. The distributors then show one 
half cent discount for cash or payment in ten days 
They come up with their normal gross profit and feel 
that the plan has a lot of advantages. This is done in 
some markets I know of in spite of the fact that a per 
centage of the resellers do not use the plan. Certainly, 
any inducement for prompt payment which does not 
deduct from the distributor’s gross profit has merit if 
it results in the use cf a smaller amount of money in 
vested in accounts receivable 


Credit Service Charge 


Last year we adopted a program which does not ap 
ply to the low income group in the blighted areas but 
to the normal monthly charge account. This involves 


a credit service charge of one per cent for late pay 


ments. With the second statement, a notice is sent stat 
ing that the one per cent credit service charge will bs 
added unless the account is paid by the next billing 
date. If it is not paid by that date, the one per cent 
credit service charge is then added to the account 

This has the advantage of reducing delinquency and, 
in fact, it reduces the investment in accounts receivable 
because accounts formerly in the 30 and 60 day cate 
gories now have an incentive to pay their accounts 
promptly and it has resulted in a smaller investment in 
accounts receivable 

It provides additional income and should, over a 
period of time, reduce bad debt charges 

The problem of extension of consumer credit today 
is a vital one because of the large investment which 
we have in accounts receivable. We should stand back 
of the community programs to provide credit education 
for children in schools. We should further maintain a 
sensible credit system which results in education of 
our customers because it prevents abuse of consume! 
credit. wk 
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Speake Credit Schools Scheduled 


Credit Schools will be conducted this Fall by Ster- 
ling S. Speake as follows: 
New York, New York 
Lynn, Massachusetts 
Toronto, Ontario 
Bloomington, Illinois 
Peoria, Illinois 


Cleveland, Tennessee 

Hampton, Virginia 

Waterville, Maine 

St. John’s, Newfoundland 

Laconia, New Hampshire 

Claremont, New Hampshire Joliet, Illinois 

Battleboro, Vermont Decatur, Illinois 

Other cities are pending confirmation of dates. Re- 

quests for opening dates are now being accepted by 
the National Office. Each school is set up on a three- 
night basis, with classes from 7:00 to 10:00 p.m. The 
cost is only $10.00 per person, which includes a copy 
of the text and reference book Retail Credit Funda- 
mentals, by Dr. Clyde William Phelps and a certificate 
is awarded those passing the examination. If your city 
is interested in having Mr. Speake conduct a _ profes- 
sional course for you write the National Retail Credit 
Association, 375 Jackson Avenue, St. Louis 5, Missouri 


Frank R. Springer Retires 
Frank R. Springer, who served as the Humble Oil and 
Refining Company’s Credit Manager for 22 years, retired 
March 7, 1958, after more than 40 years of service with 
the company located in Houston, Texas. During his long 
career Mr. Springer saw service in many capacities with 
the Humble Company. He now becomes an honorary life 


member of the National Retail Credit Association and 
we wish for him many years of happiness in his well 
deserved retirement. 


Citation for Chicago Credit Bureau 

The Credit Bureau of Cook County, Chicago, Illinois, 
recently received a Citation for Meritorious Service 
from President Eisenhower’s Committee on Employment 
of the Physically Handicapped. Present when the award 
was given, left to right, were: Mrs. Josephine Shaffer, 
Credit Bureau of Decatur, Decatur, Illinois; R. W. Reed, 
Executive Manager, District Five, Associated Credit 
Bureaus of America, Detroit, Michigan; Carl S. Hobbet, 
General Manager, Credit Bureau of Cook County; E. L. 
Carter, President, District Five, Associated Credit Bu- 
reaus of America, Akron Credit Bureau, Akron, Ohio; 
and Mrs. Angela M. Gotham, Credit Bureau of Cook 
County. 
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Dr. John Hardin Ward 


Dr. John Hardin Ward, II, 76, for over 40 years 
Credit Manager, Stewart Dry Goods Company, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, died August 2, 1958, after an illness 
of several months. Dr. Ward was graduated in 1904 
from the University of Louisville School of Medicine 
and practiced for about three years. He served as a 
field-artillery lieutenant during World War I, returning 
in 1917 to join Stewart’s. Until his retirement three 
years ago he was an active member of the Filson Club, 
Pendennis Club, and Louisville Gun Club. Dr. Ward’s 
interest in guns caused him to collect many pistols and 
rifles, some of which he reworked and mounted himself. 
He was an honorary life member of the National Retail 
Credit Association. Survivors include his wife, a son 
and two grandchildren. 


Consumer Credit to Be Studied 


Professors John B. McFerrin and Richard T. Turner 
of the University of Florida and the American Institute 
for Foreign Trade, respectively, have been granted sum- 
mer fellowships for studying phases of consumer credit 
at Beneficial Management Corporation, Morristown, New 
Jersey. Beneficial Management is part of the Beneficial 
Finance System which has more than 1,100 affiliated 
loan and finance offices throughout the United States, 
Canada, Hawaii and Alaska. The fellowships were grant 
ed to Professors McFerrin and Turner by Beneficial 
through the Foundation for Economic Education, Inc., at 
Irving-on-Hudson, New York. 

Professor McFerrin is Director of Graduate Studies, 
College of Business Administration, University of Flor- 
ida, Gainesville, Florida. He will study the economics of 
consumer credit and the competitive growth among the 
different forms of consumer credit. Professor Turner is 
Associate Professor of Marketing and Advertising at the 
American Institute for Foreign Trade in Phoenix, Ari 
zona. He will study consumer credit from an advertising 
point of view. 


Petroleum Credit Association Elects 
Officers 


The new officers of the Southwest Petroleum Credit 
Association are: President, George B. Wilhelm, Jr., 
Continental Oil Company, Fort Worth, Texas; First 
Vice President, Stephen J. Barrett, Magnolia Petro- 
leum Company, Dallas, Texas; Second Vice President, 
Martin E. Bruce, Humble Oil & Refining Company, 
Houston, Texas; Third Vice President, William L. Orr, 
Gulf Oil Corporation, Houston, Texas; Fourth Vice 
President, Robert E. Greenwell, The Texas Company, 
Houston, Texas: and Secretary-Treasurer, Kenneth 
Burger, Kerr-McGee Oil Industries, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma. Directors: John R. Pace, Tuloma Gas Prod 
ucts, Tulsa, Oklahoma; Lawrence O. Rydholm, Stand 
ard Oil Company of Texas, El Paso, Texas; Clarence H 
Fulenwinder, Magnolia Petroleum Company, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma; Robert W. Berrong, Continental Oil 
Company; and A. J. Woodward, Anderson-Prichard Oil 
Corporation, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 





Annual Conference on Distribution 


The 30th Annual Boston Conference on Distribution 
will be held at the Hotel Statler, Boston, Massachusetts, 
October 20-21, 1958. This Conference will present an 
appraisal of the important trends in the field of distribu 
tion as they affect our own economy and that of other 
free nations. The theme of the Conference is “Distribu 
tion and World Progress.” 

Distinguished speakers from this and other countries 
will bring to the audience of thoughtful business execu 
tives and other interested conferees discussions of high 
quality and importance which have characterized this 
world-famous gathering for many years. In this period 
of changing conditions affecting all business, it is espe- 
cially important that consideration be given to the rela 
tion of the United States to other countries in the mai 
keting of the products of industry and agriculture and 
the effect on trade which extensive tourist travel is 
bound to have. The Conference program will cover a 
wide range of authoritative viewpoints that are a vital 
consideration in company policy-making and planning 
ahead, here and abroad 

The report containing all speeches will be published 
shortly after the Conference. Copies may be obtained 
from Daniel Bloomfield, Boston Conference on Distribu 
tion, 80 Federal Street, Boston 10, Massachusetts, at 
$5.00 each. 


Annual Meeting of Hospital Group 


The Second Annual Institute on Hospital Credit and 
Collections will be held at the Hotel Pick-Roosevelt, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, September 24-25, 1958. Ad 
“ministrators and credit personnel of hospitals from 
Northeastern Ohio to Cleveland, West Virginia, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Northeastern New York are 
invited including all credit bureau managers in this 
area. More than 300 are expected to attend. Following 
the two-day meeting, the Associated Credit Bureaus 
of Pennsylvania will hold its annual meeting at the same 
hotel. Frank Lauran is chairman of the hospital group. 


Mrs. Gertrude B. MacDonald 


Mrs. Gertrude B. MacDonald, 56, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Rutland Bros., St. Petersburg, Florida, died August 20, 
1958, during an operation at the Mayo Clinic in Roches 
ter, Minn. She had worked for the Rutland store since 
1924. She was promoted from credit and office manager 
to the Secretary-Treasurer post in 1956 and was the 
only woman officer in the corporation. She was a charte 
member of the Credit Women’s Breakfast Club of St. 
Petersburg and a member of the Episcopal Church. She 
was born in Montreal, Canada. She was a member of 
the Quarter Century Club of the National Retail Credit 
Association. She is survived by six sisters, all of Mon- 
treal, to whom we extend our deepest sympathy. 


For Sale 


Crepit BurEAU AND COLLECTION Service. Population 
20,000; trading area 60,000. Located within 50 miles of 
New York, N. Y. Complete details on request. Box 
9581, The Crepir Wor tp. 


Positions Wanted 


Crepir Manacer. Department and specialty store 
credit and collection experience. Have supervised cycle 


billing and revolving credit. Accounting experience. 
Will locate anywhere. Available at once. Résumé on 
request. Box 7582, The Crepir Wor tp. 








“I wish to congratulate you and your staff for the fine 
arrangements that were made by you and the staff in Los 
Angeles for the International Consumer Credit Conference 
Everything seems to click right along on schedule and the 
results certainly showed that a lot of time and effort had 
been put into the preliminary arrangements to make every 
thing go off smoothly. Congratulations again for a fine job 
in Los Angeles.”—Donnell V. Davis, Manager of Credits, 
Buffums’, Long Beach, California 


“Please accept for yourself and convey to your staff my 
compliments for a well-arranged and beneficial conference 
in Los Angeles. Because we have just concluded our own 
little Northwest Conference, I have fresh in my memory 
the many hours of preparation and the endless behind-the- 
scenes efforts which are required to make a conference a 
success. The excellent results of your planning and the 
efforts of your staff resulted in a very worth-while and 
entertaining conference.”—J. D. MacEwan, Manager, Retail 
Credit Association of Portland, Portland, Oregon. 


“I would like to compliment you on the Los Angeles 
Conference. It was the finest conference I have ever at 
tended. Our group sessions were most excellent and my 
personal opinion, as well as other members of our group 
indicated a unanimous opinion of increasing rather than 
decreasing the group sessions.”—Edward M. Gallagher, Cred- 
it Manager. Lit Brothers, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


“The meeting in Los Angeles was certainly a success 
and we are indebted to you and your several associates in 
helping with the many detailed arrangements necessary for 
having a successful conference. The fine work done by you 
and your associates is certainly appreciated by all of us.”— 
J. E. Fenn, General Manager, Merchants Credit Association, 
Birmingham, Alabama. 


“We in Schenectady feel that you have done a superlative 
job with the July issue of The Creprr Wortp in which you 
honored our city. I am particularly pleased with your ex- 
cellent arrangement of the front cover.”—Stannard M. But- 
ler, Credit Manager, Schenectady Savings Bank, Secretary- 
Treasurer, Retail Credit Association, Schenectady, New York 


“I want to tell you how much I enjoyed the Los Angeles 
conference which was certainly a well-planned affair. From 
my own experience I realize that such a conference cannot 
happen without a tremendous amount of thought and plan- 
ning being devoted to it for months and months in advance. 
I want to congratulate you for the major part you had in it.” 
—Frank Hill, Manager, Credit Bureau of Phoenix, Phoenix, 
Arizona. 


“I just wanted you to know how much I enjoyed the 
Annual Conference at Los Angeles. I am always amazed 
how smoothly you coordinate a meeting as large as ours 
This year, more than ever before, I was impressed by the 
wonderful speakers, especially Dr. Alexander.”—Mrs. Helen 
Davis, Manager, Credit Bureau of Waycross, Waycross, 
Georgia 


“Since we have sold the Ford agency and will not be 
extending retail credit we will not have need for the services 
of your association. We have certainly enjoyed our relation- 
ship with the National association in years gone by, and 
assure you, should we operate any company in the future 
where we will be extending retail credit, we will be happy 
to apply for membership again in your organization.”—Kirk 
Silvey, Office Manager, Barron Motor Company, Hattisburg, 
Mississippi. 
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CREDIT DEPARTHEN 


Kalbe 


LEONARD BERRY 


R RETAILERS, a new year has begun. Labor Day 

marks the end of summer and heralds the challenge 
of a new season. All of us should highly resolve to in- 
vest ourselves with a revitalized enthusiasm, generate 
renewed faith in the function of distribution and par- 
ticularly, to sharpen the tool of credit in order to give 
our economy a much-needed boost. 

Many of us are apt to pay only lip service to the 
idea that credit has played a significant role in devel- 
oping the American standard of living, but we do too 
little to sell the advantages of credit to the millions of 
families who should now be buying on credit. Many 
of us are willing to put the word sales into our titles 
but do not put sales into the credit department. Many 
of us agree heartily in principle that the customer is 
the most important part of any operation, but we allow 
her to be neglected or pushed around when she pays 
us a visit. 

Probably what we need at this critical time is to put 
our ideals into practice. If we honestly believe that 
credit is a mighty power which brings more of the 
good things of life to more people sooner and cheaper, 
then, for goodness sake, let us step up our credit sales 
promotion. If we believe that a sales atmosphere should 
pervade the credit department, then we should plead 
first, and then vehemently demand, that the decorator’s 
skill and the painter’s labor be used to give the credit 
department a physical sales look. And, finally, if we 
truly believe that the customer is the most important 
part of our operation, then let us train ourselves first, 
and then our personnel, in the modern art of human 
relations of pleasing people by word and deed. 

Ours is a consumer economy. Everything depends on 
getting people to buy the goods we so abundantly and 
lavishly produce. Credit is a strong factor in encourag- 
ing buying. The flow of consumer credit, instead of be- 
ing merely a trickle as at present, should be stimulated 
to a life-giving stream. Now is the time—delay could be 
costly. 

Lest anyone accuse me of advocating reckless credit 
granting, let me emphasize the necessity of following 
the fundamentals of sound credit which we all know 
so well. These are steady and consistent use of the 
credit bureau to protect us against the few credit-un- 
worthy; skill in credit counselling to make sure that 
credit users also become prompt payers and diligent 
follow-up on collections with dogged determination 
to get money due us. 

With the vast majority of consumers exceptionally 
liquid and free of debt, a tremendous market waits 
to be opened up. It has to be opened up it will 
not open up itself. Instead of languidly sitting back 
and waiting for credit customers to come in and plead 
with us for an account, we should be pleading with 
them to give us the privilege of service. Instead of 
bored interviewers parroting a set routine of interro- 
gation, let them be fired with a genuine spirit of help- 
ful service. Instead of pre-occupied cashiers shovelling 
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money into cash drawers without so much as a pleas 
ant look, let alone a gracious smile and cordial thank 
you, let them be outgoing, friendly persons with a fond 
regard for the customers who are handing over their 
hard-earned cash. Instead of drab, gloomy and hard- 
to-find credit offices, let us surround the credit func- 
tion with attractiveness and indeed, glamor. 

In the hands of credit executives are the tools with 
which to carve out a brighter future. So, credit exec 
utives, roll up your sleeves. Store principals, please 
give the go-ahead sign to comprehensive credit sales 
programs. 

If every credit sales manager in America were to 
increase his store’s volume by as little as five per cent, 
by his vigorous credit sales promotion efforts, it takes 
only a bit of imagination to realize what a tremendous 
lift this would be. It would transform the present hesi 
tation into a purposeful march upwards. It would make 
the sun of prosperity burst through the economic over- 
cast. It can be done it should be done. 


This Month's Illustrations y>—» 


Illustration No. 1. Here we have a credit sales pro 
motion letter used by the Hudson’s Bay Company, Cal 
gary, Alberta, Canada, the city honored this month by 
The Crepir WortLp and the city from which all our let 
ter illustrations have come. This is what we are discuss- 
ing in the commentary on the opposite page... the 
encouragement of credit-worthy individuals to avail 
themselves of the great convenience of credit. The store 


‘makes a positive statement that an account has been 


opened and no formalities are required . . 
magic words, “Charge It.” 

Illustration No. 2. Another credit sales promotion let 
ter, this coming from Fisk Tire Service Company, Lim 
ited. This letter encloses a credit card. It is interesting 
to note the tremendous development in the use of credit 
cards. Few are the customers who do not carry with 
them several of the handy passports to swift credit serv- 
ice. Stores lacking other forms of credit identification 
and authorization media could well consider the advan 
tages of providing attractively designed and printed 
credit cards to responsible credit customers. 

Illustration No. 3. Here we show one of the handy 
and economical collection reminders that are so pop- 
ular and practical. This one comes to us from the Anglo 
American Exploration, Limited. Certainly in the early 
days of the collection follow-up, the “impersonal” phase, 
such a notice is eminently proper and effective. 

Illustration No. 4. Now, a collection letter sent by 
the T. Eaton Company, Limited. This is a collection 
reminder to a relatively new credit customer. We have 
often said that new credit customers should be most 
carefully followed during the first six months. The 
necessity for prompt payment should be made definitely 
clear in the beginning so there is less possibility of poor 
pay habits developing later. 


simply the 
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Jum tee NATIONS CAPITAL 


JOHN F. CLAGETT, Counsel, National Retail Credit Association, Washington, D.C. 


H.R. 12802, a Bill to Limit the Priority and Nondis- 
chargeability of Taxes in Bankruptcy—tThis is a bill, 
as amended in committee, and stated in Report No. 2535 
recommending its passage, that would make discharge- 
able in bankruptcy debts for taxes which became legally 
due and owing more than three years preceding bank- 
ruptcy. It would also limit the priority accorded to 
taxes in the distribution of bankrupt estates to those 
taxes which became legally due and owing within three 
years preceding bankruptcy. 

Under present law taxes owing by bankrupt, whether 
due to the United States, a state, or any subdivision 
thereof, are (1) entitled to priority of payment in ad- 
vance of the payment of any dividend to general credi- 
tors, and (2) are nondischargeable to any extent not 
paid in full from the estate of the bankrupt. 

The House Judiciary Committee in its report stated: 
“Although taxes have enjoyed this special status for 
many years, the enormous increase in the tax burden 
during recent years and the consequent impact on both 
the distribution of a bankrupt’s estate and his financial 
rehabilitation, requires a modification of that status.” 

On the subject of the nondischargeability of taxes 
under present law the report stated: “Frequently, this 
prevents an honest but financially unfortunate debtor 
from making a fresh start unburdened by what may be 
an overwhelming liability for accumulated taxes.” It was 
noted, futher, that the nondischargeability feature of 
present law operates in a discriminatory manner against 
the private individual. as compared to a corporate bank- 
rupt, since a corporation normally ceases to exist upon 
bankruptcy and unsatisfied tax claims are without 
further recourse even though the enterprise might con- 
tinue in a new corporate form. 

On the matter of the priority position of unpaid taxes 
the report states: “With the proliferation of new taxes 
and the increased rates of old taxes, frequently little or 
nothing is left for distribution to general creditors who 
provided goods and services to the bankrupt. Some 
idea of the effect of tax claims upon the assets left 
distribution to general creditors can be seen in the 
bankruptcy statistics of the Administrative Office of the 
United States Courts. In fiscal year 1957, the total 
amount realized in asset cases was $51,569,201. Of this, 
27.6 per cent went to pay secured creditors, 25.9 per 
cent went to administrative expenses, 2.2 per cent to 
wages, 4.2 per cent to taxes, 2.3 per cent to other 
priorities, and 6.4 per cent went to certain other ex- 
penses. Unsecured creditors received 21.4 per cent of 
the total assets realized. . Eliminating the amount 
paid to secured creditors from the total realized in asset 
cases, of $37,343,006 realized, 7,347,073, or over 19 per 
cent, went to taxes.” 
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H.R. 12115, a Bill to Eliminate the Monetary Limita- 
tion on the Availability to Debtors of Chapter XIII 
of the Bankruptcy Act; Also to Provide Flexibility in 
Trustees’ Commissions in Chapter XIII Proceedings— 
As noted in Report No. 2590 by the House Judiciary 
Committee recommending its passage this bill was in- 
troduced at the request of the Judicial Conference of 
the United States. N.R.C.A. has likewise consistently 
recommended and worked for the sound principle of 
eliminating the restriction on the availibility of Chapter 
XIII to wage earners earning less than $5,000.00 a year. 

On the question of eliminating the $5,000.00 ceiling 
the report states: “The committee believes that Chapter 
XIII provides a highly desirable method for dealing 
with the financial difficulties of individuals. It creates 
an equitable and feasible way for the honest and con- 
scientious debtor to pay off his debts rather than having 
them discharged in bankruptcy. The power of the court 
to change the amount and maturity of instalment pay- 
ments without affecting the aggregate amount of such 
payments, makes Chapter XIII particularly applicable 
to the present day financial problems generated by 
heavy instalment buying . . . the committee can see no 
point in restricting its availability to those earning 
under $5,000.00 a year.” 

Section 2 of the bill addresses itself to the objective 
of reducing the cost of administering Chapter XIII by 
allowing the court to fix the commissions of the trustee 
at “not more than” five per cent of the payments made 
in behalf of the debtor instead of the “fixed” five per 
cent now authorized. The report noted: “As a result of 
encouragement by the Bankruptcy Division of the Ad 
ministrative Office of the United States Courts, there 
is now a far greater volume of Chapter XIII proceed- 
ings in some areas than there had been previously. 
The result is that in those areas the total income to 
the trustee under fixed five per cent commission would 
be excessive.” 


The 86th Congress—A new Congress, the 86th, will 
convene in January 1959, which is only five months 
off. Considerable detail has been devoted to the above 
measures for two reasons: (1) While H.R. 12802 has 
already passed the House and H.R. 12115 is before the 
House following a recommendation of passage by the 
full Judiciary Committee, a last minute checkup in- 
dicates that neither bill has any substantial chance to 
become law in these final days of the 85th Congress. 
There simply is not sufficient time. Good bills, there- 
fore, will be lost. If they could have been moved a 
little faster, or possibly, if there had been companion 
bills introduced in the Senate in the first instance, the 
story might be different. (2) Such a synopsis of these 
bills and their legislative history at this time may aid 
in the early action on, and passage of, similar or 
identical bills in the 86th Congress. xk 





ilwild Pop 





F ALL the “Resolutions” adopted at the meetings 
of numerous local regional and national associa 
tions were laid end-to-end, they would make—well, 
anyway, a lot of tiresome reading. Most of them 
are passed with good intentions, put the groups on 
record as to where they stand on various important, 
and unimportant, issues and then are promptly for 
gotten. Some of them deserve better treatment. 
Some should be followed by aggressive, supporting 
action. 

The three Resolutions published on page 17 of 
August, 1958, Creprir Wor.p definitely are examples 
of constructive attitudes. Specifically, you are asked 
to read the two relating to Chapter XIII of the 
Chandler Act, better known as the Wage Earner 
Bankruptcy law. There seems to be a good chance 
that Congress will pass legislation such as the reso 
lutions recommended. Proper administration and 
use of the Chapter XIII proceedings can mean 
savings of millions of dollars for consumer credit 
granters. 

On July 16, 1958, the House Judiciary Subcom 
mittee approved a bill (H.R. 12115) to remove the 
present $5,000.00 earnings ceiling on persons who 
can use the Chapter XIII procedures, and to en 
courage wider use of this method, of paying off 
creditors, by distressed debtors. John Clagett, Washi 
ington counsel for the National Retail Credit As 
sociation appeared in support of the bill. It also had 
the support of E. L. Covey, Chief of the Bankruptcy 
Division, Administrative Office of the U. S. Courts. 

Mr. Covey quoted some very interesting figures, 
which support N.R.C.A.’s long-standing contention 
that Chapter XIII is a valuable aid to creditors. 
For example, over 85 per cent of bankruptcies are 
filed by workers and others not in business. It is 
doubtful that the authors of the first bankruptcy 
law envisaged such a situation. In most large cities, 
and some not so large, it is not difficult to find 
lawyers who specialize in handling personal bank 
ruptcies. A glance at the relationship between the 
bankrupt’s liabilities and the cost of the proceed 
ings, including attorney’s fee, makes one question 
the necessity of the bankruptcy “out” in some cases. 
Some debtors obviously are unaware of the impli 
cations or effect of their filing bankruptcy. Like the 
one, who, approached about payment after his dis 


charge, surprisedly asked, “Din’t de guvmint pay 
you?” 

Mr. Covey stated that about 85 per cent of all 
ordinary bankruptcies, administered in the year 
ending June 30, 1957, resulted in no distribution of 
funds to creditors. The loss to creditors in these no 
asset cases was $326 million, as compared to $162 
million in all asset cases finished in the same period. 
Of all non-business cases filed in fiscal 1957, 11,545, 
or slightly less than 20 per cent, were under Chap 
ter XIII provisions. During this period, 5,643 Chap 
ter XIII cases were successfully concluded with 
payment to creditors totaling $3,586,875 on claims 
totalling $3,646,689—almost a 100 per cent recovery. 

All of us, as N.R.C.A. members have a respon 
sibility to ourselves and to other members, to ac 
tively promote the use of Chapter XIII proceedings 
when bankruptcy seems necessary to protect the 
honest debtor and gain for him the time needed to 
pay his bills. Let deserving debtors know it is avail 
able; that it is a sound means of effecting a “pro 
rating” plan. Have your local credit groups recom 
mend it to the Referees in Bankruptcy in your Unit- 
ed States Court District. Explain its advantages, and 
how to use it, at your meetings. Have other business 
groups, affected by personal bankruptcies, work 
with your group. Also, work towards getting more 
uniformity in the application of the procedures and 
in the interpretation of the provisions of Chapter 
XIII. My friend, William F. Streeter, of Minneap 
olis, has some interesting facts about the non-uni 
formity of administration in different areas. Per 
haps he will write them up for The Creprr Wor tp. 

Of course, many personal bankruptcies result 
from the improper extension of credit. Sometimes 
such extensions occur because of inadequate bureau 
facilities, but more often the extension is deliberate 
and calculated. The greedy granter figures he can 
sell and then collect in full, by wage assignment or 
otherwise, as soon as debtor first defaults. Such 
action triggers a chain of similar collection pro 
cedures. Shortly, a bankruptcy attorney enters the 
picture and the debtor and his bills become statis 
tics—in red, for the creditors. Education, as well as 
legislation is needed to meet this condition. The 
problem is not new, but it is growing. It is impor 
tant enough to warrant the attention of responsible 
credit granters everywhere. Please give it yours. 


VO ftltilaud 


President 
National Retail Credit Association 
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Anacortes, Washington 


The new officers and directors of the Retail Credit 
Association of Anacortes, Anacortes, Washington, for 
1958-1959, are: President, Joe Colley, Anacortes Hard- 
ware; Vice President, Winn Purcell, Evergreen Motors; 
and Secretary-Treasurer, Lucille M. Thompson, Credit 
Bureau of Anacortes. Directors: William Little, Western 
Auto Supply; Ellis Brann, Standard Oil Company of 
California; Leslie Jackson, Cascade Gas Corporation; 
and Jack Leopold, Capital Finance Company. 


Waco, Texas 

The 1958-1959 officers and directors of the Retail 
Credit Executive of Waco, Waco, Texas, are: President, 
Lloyd Jolly, Sears, Roebuck and Company; First Vice 
President, Jan Jennings, Connally Funeral Home; Sec 
ond Vice President, Carrol Phillips, Phillips Sign Com 
pany; Secretary, William A. Mathews, Retail Merchants 
Association; Assistant Secretary, Juanita Burnham, Re- 
tail Merchants Association; and Treasurer, Douglas 
Wood, R. E. Cox Company. Directors: Walter C. 
Zacharias, Morris Jewelry Company; J. Alton Potts, 
First National Bank; Lawrence Gifford, Sears, Roebuck 
and Co.; and J. Roy Sikes, Wood Brothers. 


Miami, Florida 


At the annual meeting of the Greater Miami Credit 
Association, Miami, Florida, the following officers and 
directors were elected for 1958-1959: President, Alex 
ander DeMarco, Family Finance Service; First Vice 
President, David W. Cook, Hartley’s; Second Vice Presi- 
dent, John Witty, Shaw Brothers Oil Company; Third 
Vice President, John Lurz, Jordan Marsh; Secretary, 
James C. Herren, Credit Bureau of Greater Miami; and 
Treasurer, Frank J. Phillips, Bank of Dade County. 
Directors: James H. Callahan, Rader and Associates; 
William H. Hearne, Bureau of Credit Administration; 
Herbert D. Jarvis, Burdine’s; Ray T. Mayer, Bank of 
South Miami; W. Ben Nelson, Industrial National Bank; 
Sheldon Nelson, General Tire Company; Floyd F. Pyle, 
United Bureau cf Collections; Duke Rosenberg, Rich 
ards Department Store; and Carle E. Dunford, Biscayne 
Chemical Laboratories. 
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Shown in the picture below, taken at the meeting, 
left to right, standing are: Alexander DeMarco, David 
W. Cook, John W. Witty, John J. Lurz, Frank J. Phillips, 
and J. E. Herren. Seated is Carl E. Dunford, immediate 


past president. 


Seattle, Washington 


The 1958-1959 officers and directors of the Retail 
Credit Association of Seattle, Seattle, Washington, are: 
President, John V. Kingsley, National Bank of Com 
merce; Vice President, Frank M. Walkup, Tidewater 
Oil Company; Treasurer, Kenneth H. McClelland, Na 
tional Bank of Commerce; and Secretary, Myron T. 
Gilmore, Seattle Credit Bureau. Directors: Robert E. 
Donnell, Hemphill Oil Company; William M. Totten, 
Washington Mutual Savings Bank; Raymond C. Johan 
son, Frederick & Nelson; and Glen C. Legoe, Standard 


Oil Company. 
Norfolk, Virginia 


At a recent meeting of the Norfolk Retail Credit Ex 
ecutives Association, Norfolk, Virginia, the 
officers and directors were elected: President, Reed 
Pollard, Smith & Welton; Vice President, Ivan C. 
Thompson, Jr., W. G. Swartz Company; and Secretary- 
Treasurer, Lesley D. Austin, Bank of Virginia. Direc- 
tors: Allan A. Campbell, Bank of Virginia; John Mar- 
chione, Colonial Block Company; and Robert W. Peck, 
Retail Merchants Credit Association. 


Rochester, New York 


The 1958-1959 officers and directors of the Retail 
Credit Association, Rochester, New York, are: Pres 
ident, Jack M. Milligan, Lincoln Rochester Trust Com 
pany; First Vice President, Katharine F. Kennedy, 
E. W. Edwards & Son: Second Vice President, Arthur E. 
Desbrow, Security Trust Company; and Secretary 
Treasurer; Robert J. Walsh, Credit Bureau of Roches 
ter. Directors: Leon L. Aumock, Weed and Company; 
Leonard Cohen, Northside Furniture House; Robert F. 
Doyle, Hub Oil Company; Fred W. Ereth, Dime Bank 
ing & Loan Association; James V. Nolan, Rochester Gas 
& Electric Corporation; Joseph E. Starks, J. H. Rae 
Oil Company; and Louis A. Schifino, Rochester Radio 
Supply Company. 


following 


Billings, Montana 


The new officers and directors of the Retail Credit 
Association of Billings, Billings, Montana, are: Pres 
ident, Russell Roe, Archie Cochrane Motors; Vice Pres 
ident, Edwin M. Wismeyer, Elliots, Inc.; Treasurer, Ray 
mond G. Spanier, Security Trust and Savings Bank; and 
Secretary, Kenneth J. Dugan, Credit Bureau of Billings. 
Directors: William O. Bollum, Coles Department Store; 
Mrs. James F. Brewer, F. A. Buttrey Company; Mer 
vyn H. Johnson, Johnson Radio & Sound; and Russell C 
Morin, Carter Oil Company. 
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of the usual white. This has always been quite common 
when using collection inserts, but more recently some 
stores have found that they get good results by using 
colored paper for their letters. Here again, we bring 
into play one of the principles of psychology; the 
law relating to attention. There are many of these 
attention-getting devices such as changing statement 
forms, letterheads, use of stickers, telegrams, special 
delivery letters, telephone calls and registered letters. 
At the same time you change the paper color you also 
might change the entire typographical appearance of 
your letter. I am sure we are all aware of the strides 
that advertising and selling have made by their atten- 
tion-getting ideas. Let us put more of these ideas to 
use in the field of collections. 

I cannot stress the importance of collections too much. 
I wish I knew how much business our store loses to 
competitors due to customers having past-due balances 
on our books. I am sure we all realize that we are in 
a far more favorable position with our customers if they 
are “open to buy,” that is, if they do not owe us a 
past-due balance. We have all seen accounts where 
the purchases stop abruptly at the. point when the ac 
count became past due, or perhaps dunning letters 
went to the customers. We have also seen instances 
where the purchases did not stop, but that is another 
problem. When we look at collections from the point 
of view of business lost due to past-due charge accounts, 
it points out very clearly how important collections are 

The selection of proper personnel is another vital 
matter in the operation of a good collection department. 
I am not going to say that a person has to be born 
a good collection man or woman, but I will say that 
it takes a certain type of person to make a good one. 
I would like to briefly go over some of the positive 
characteristics which I feel a good collection manager 
should have in order to be successful. First on the 
list, he should have the ability to get along with others, 
In other words, he should have a good personality; 
should be emotionally mature, and should not become 
angry when customers make false accusations or at 
any other time for that matter. He should be polite at 
all times and should hear customers out. As far as pos- 
sible, he should counsel customers in their financial 
affairs whenever he believes it would be helpful, bring- 
ing out the pride one has in having a good credit record. 


Systematic Mental Attitudes 


In mental attitudes, a good collection manager should 
be systematic. He should not only be orderly in his 
thinking and organizing ability but also in his work 
habits. Putting important dates on the calendar is a 
must as is also the ability to follow through with work 
started or with promises made by customers who habit 
ually fail to keep them. Perseverance is one of the 
finest attributes a good collection man can have. We 


all know the type of customer that needs plenty of that 
quality to collect from, but still many of those custom 
ers are some of our best volume accounts 

A good collection manager will have the ability to 
keep his own financial house in order. He will not buy 
more than he can pay for within terms. I have known 
credit managers and collection managers with poor 
credit records. How can anyone induce, educate, sell 
or counsel other people to pay their bills on time if 
he himself is past due in his own obligations? I once 
knew a credit worker who was unusually gullible and 
also the “champion of the underdog” type. I assure 
you that this type does not make a good collection 
manager. In fact, I will go as far as to say that he should 
not be in a credit department 


Collections a Selling Job 


I like to think of the job of collections as a selling 
job—selling the customer on paying her obligations on 
time. A good collection manager can be a big asset 
to his store in that he can sell the good will of his 
store through his collection contacts and letters. He 
can even sell the collection policy of his store. Quite 
a common approach in collection letters is to play up 
some particularly fast-moving merchandise or a coming 
clearance or an anniversary sale. Using such an approach 
in collections should not only stimulate sales but also 
should help to place the credit department in the role 
of sales builders in the eyes of management. We are 
all aware of the remarkable progicss sales and ad 
vertising departments have made by bringing into play 
basic principles of psychology. Certainly these depart- 
ments do not have a corner on the use of these prin 
ciples. Let us put some of them to work in the collection 
department 
big dividends. The sooner we learn the reactions custom- 


There is no question about their paying 


ers have to our letters, our telephone contacts or our 
personal interviews, the better we can formulate ou 
policy. 

Importance of Pride 


Any talk on collections would not be complete with 
out bringing to your attention the vital importance of 
the quality most people have of desiring the approval, 
notice, or praise of others—in other words, pride. I am 
sure we all realize the value of bringing pride into 
play in collection work but I also that we need 
to be reminded of it at times. It is my belief that there 
is no other single point that could be mentioned in 
collection contacts that produces the results better than 
one which calls attention to the customer that by further 
disregarding a past-due bill she is injuring her credit 
standing. Most people do regard their credit as a “sacred 
trust,” but it falls on the shoulders of us as credit men 
and women to promote that trust by constantly appeal 
ing to the pride of our customers to keep their credit 
good ek 
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The Direct Inquiry and 
The Consent Decree 


HE NATIONAL OFFICE receives, from time to time, requests to explain 
the meaning of “Direct Inquiry.” 


A “direct inquiry” is any inquiry for credit information to be used for the 
extension of consumer credit made by: 


(a) Any credit granter to any other credit granter. 
(b) Any credit bureau to any credit granter except by an ACBofA 
credit bureau to its own members. 


A “credit granter” is defined as meaning “any person who sells or other- 
wise furnishes consumer goods or services on credit.” 


This definition dispels past uncertainty as to just what is meant by the 
term “direct inquiry.” It eliminates inquiries from such sources as attorneys, 
collection and detective agencies, skip tracers and others who have no 
legitimate interest in the extension of consumer credit. 


The court order of October 19, 1953, restrains two or more credit grant- 
ers from making an agreement among themselves or with any credit bureau 
that they will refuse to answer direct inquiries or refer such inquiries to 
the credit bureau. 


Each credit granter shall determine individually and for himself, and 
without any agreement or understanding, written, oral, or otherwise, with any 
other credit granter or with any credit bureau, whether to furnish credit in- 
formation in response to any direct inquiry. 


In other words, each credit granter has the right to handle direct inquiries 
in accordance with his own established policy so long as he does not enter into 
any agreement or understanding with any other credit granter or credit bureau 


as to what action he will take. 


General Manager-Treasurer 
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ANNOUNCING MORE UNUSUAL CREDIT STICKER 





Shown above are six new stickers that possess eye 
appeal as well as carrying strong message impact. Such 
stickers can be used by large and small retailers and = 4) 
also by professional people. The insigne of the National 
Retail Credit Association adds dignity and prestig« 1,000 
Easily applied to statements, they can be used by any 1,000 (assorted) 


person in the office. Inexpensive and effective Vinimum order 200 of 
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